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Milton on Learning and the 
Learned-Ministry Controversy 


By Barpara KieFrerR LEWALSKI 


ig His Considerations Touching the Likeliest Means to Remove 


Hirelings out of the Church, published in August 1659 and di- 
rected to the recently restored Rump Parliament, Milton addressed 
himself to two issues that had long divided the Puritan parties and 
that in 1659 were being debated with increased intensity—tithes and 
ministers’ learning.’ These two controversies were closely related, 
since an important argument of the tithe supporters turned upon 
the need to recompense ministers through tithes for the expenses of 
their professional training at the universities. Thus in attacking tithes 
or any form of state maintenance for the clergy, Milton was led to 
comment at length upon ministers’ training and upon the whole 
vexed question of the relation of human to spiritual knowledge. 
This commentary has significance not only as a contribution to the 
learned-ministry controversy but also as it relates to his statements 


1All references in text and notes to Milton’s prose will be to The Works of John 
Milton, ed. Frank A. Patterson (New York, 1931-1938). For dating of the Likeliest 
Means, see J. Milton French, The Life Records of John Milton (New Brunswick, 
N.J., 1956), IV, 273-275. The marked increase in the number of tracts concerned 
with tithes and learning in 1658-1660 is clearly indicated in George Thomason’s exten- 
sive, dated collection of Civil War pamphlets, which contains most of the tracts cited 
in this paper. 
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about knowledge and education throughout the revolution and to 
his conception of learning in Paradise Regained.’ 

But Milton’s discussion of learning in the Likeliest Means has re- 
ceived contradictory interpretations. Arthur Barker contends that 
this tract repudiates the humanistic evaluation of learning expressed 
in Areopagitica and Of Education, that it “strangely” reflects the 

radical sectarian demand for a “ministry dependent, not on learn- 
ing... but on the inner light,’ and that it finally obliterates all dis- 
daisies between ministry and laity.’ Howard Schultz, however, 
finds that the tract in no way disparages the value of learning in the 
natural order, that it even presupposes a quite considerable store of 
human learning for the ministry, and that it retains the conception 
of a “distinct ministry” set apart from the laity and “professionally 
well equipped” (pp. 218-222). Curiously, both of these views can 
be supported from the text of the pamphlet. 

In one argument, Milton disparaged university training for min- 
isters, asserting that it served rather to “perplex and leaven pure 
doctrin with scholastical trash then enable any minister to the better 
preaching of the gospel” (VI, 95). Going yet further, he denied the 
need or even the use of human learning for the ministerial function 
on the ground that the ministers’ only true learning must come from 
above. He gave this principle a very radical interpretation by re- 


pudiating any real distinction between clergy and laity in point of 
training or function: 


it is a fond error, though too much beleevd among us, to think that the 
universitie makes a minister of the gospel; what it may conduce to other 
arts and sciences, I dispute not now: but that which makes fit a minister, 
the scripture can best informe us to be only from above; whence also we 
are bid to seek them .. . . the Gospel makes no difference from the 
magistrate himself to the meanest artificer, if God evidently favor him 
with spiritual gifts, as he can easily and oft hath don, while those batch- 
elor divines and doctors of the tippet have bin passd by. ... Christendom 


*Howard Schultz, Milton and Forbidden Knowledge (New York, 1955), pp. 222-236, 
states that the argument of this tract bears directly upon the much debated learning 
passage in PR. Although I have elsewhere questioned Schultz’s interpretation of the 
passage and the poem (“Theme and Structure in Paradise Regained; Studies in Phil- 
ology, LVII [1960], 186-220), it is indisputable that a clearer understanding of Milton’s 
position in this tract will considerably illuminate his treatment of the issue of knowl- 
edge in the poem. 


*Milton and the Puritan Dilemma, 1641-1660 ({Toronto], 1942), pp. 231-235. 
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might soone . . . be happie, if Christians would but know thir own dignitie, 
thir libertie, thir adoption, and let it not be wonderd if I say, thir spiritual 
priesthood, whereby they have all equally access to any ministerial 
function whenever calld by thir own abilities and the church, though 
they never came neer commencement or universitie. 


(VI, 93, 98, 99) 


Paralleling this statement is the assertion in Milton’s theological 
treatise, De doctrina christiana,‘ that any believer is competent to 
act as ordinary minister, preaching and dispensing the sacraments “as 
convenience may require” (XVI, 241), and that the gifts of all 
teachers are of God, “not of any human institution whatever” 
(XVI, 247). Ultimately Milton’s argument concerning ministers’ 
training culminated in the larger question of how man obtains spir- 
itual knowledge. The Likeliest Means marked out precisely the same 
path to spiritual enlightenment for both teachers and hearers, i.e., 
scripture, which is plain and perspicuous without learning, and the 
illumination of the Spirit of God: 


our Saviour declares himself annointed to preach the gospel to the poore, 
Luke 4.18. then surely to thir capacitie. They who after him first taught 
it, were otherwise unlearned men: they who before Hus and Luther 
first reformd i it, were for the meanenes of thir condition calld, the poore 
men of Lions: . .. Therefor are the scriptures translated into every vul- 
gar tongue, as being held in main matters of belief and salvation, plane 
and easie to the poorest: and such no less then thir teachers have the 
spirit to guide them in all truth... . (VI, 75) 


However, after so forcefully denying that human learning can 
contribute to the pursuit of spiritual knowledge in a minister or in 
any man, Milton went on to develop an apparently contradictory 
argument concerning the means by which a minister might acquire 
the human learning useful to his function. He first proposed a pro- 
gram of self-education, wherein the minister could make use of 
many materials available in English—sermons, notes, biblical com- 
mentaries, works on divinity, and even many books studied at the 
universities. He further suggested that the state erect libraries 
wherein ministers by their own initiative could prepare themselves 


‘This treatise was evidently being es at the time the Likeliest Means was 
written; for dating see Maurice Kelley, This Great Argument (Princeton, 1941) 
pp. 8-71. 
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for the task of refuting heretics—observing, however, that heretics 
could be adequately refuted by scripture alone. Finally, Milton out- 
lined a plan for training prospective ministers in local preparatory 
schools, in which “languages and arts may be taught free together, 
without the needles, unprofitable and inconvenient removing to 
another place” (VI, 80). By this plan ministers would be “at once 
brought up to a competence of learning and to an honest trade” and 
would remain to serve their local communities, supporting them- 
selves, if necessary, by their trades after the example of the apostles. 
These schools were to be financed out of certain public funds that 
could be considered the church’s own, since they had originally 
been donated for religious uses to the Roman Church and had later 
been taken over by the state at the Reformation (VI, 78-95); this 
qualification regarding the source of the funds permitted Milton to 
continue his strong opposition to state maintenance for the clergy 
and at the same time to solve a practical financial problem. All of 
these proposals clearly reveal Milton’s assumption that some learn- 
ing is, in fact, useful to ministers, an assumption even more evident 
in his enumeration of the “requisites for the public interpretation of 
Scripture” in De doctrina: “knowledge of languages; inspection of 
the originals; examination of the context; care in distinguishing be- 
tween literal and figurative expressions; consideration of cause and 
circumstance, of antecedents and consequents; mutual comparison 
of texts; and regard to the analogy of faith” (XVI, 263, 265). 

Thus Milton appears to assert on the one hand that only the learn- 
ing which comes from above can be useful to the minister or to 
anyone pursuing spiritual knowledge, but later he seems to assume 
that the minister should have considerable human learning. His use 
of these contradictory arguments can be partially explained by a 
consideration of the rhetorical pressures arising from the learned- 
ministry controversy in 1659. The contradiction may be in large 
measure resolved by recognition of an implicit distinction between 
two senses of the term “human learning,’ which Milton evidently 
made but did not fully explain. 

On the tithe and learning issues, as on many others, the Presby- 
terians occupied the most conservative position among the Puritan 
parties; their conception of a nationally organized, established 
church led them to insist that the ministry be formally trained in 
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the universities and supported by tithes. Also adhering to these prin- 
ciples but willing to make certain concessions to the opposition were 
the non-separating Congregationalists who occupied what might be 
called the right-center position. Related to the sects through their 
conception of a gathered rather than a national church, this group 
insisted also upon their union with the Presbyterians through ortho- 
doxy of faith. Furthermore, in 1657-1659 their grave concern about 
the proliferation of the sects led them to make common cause with 
the Presbyterians on many civil and ecclesiastical issues and even 
to entertain Presbyterian overtures for a merger into a compromise 
national establishment. The left-center consisted of some moderate 
sectaries and the Accommodating Independents—former Separatists 
who had aligned with Cromwell’s very loosely defined and tolerant 
state church; they disapproved of tithes and university training but 
generally favored some form of state maintenance and some kind 
of education for ministers. Led chiefly by the army officers, this 
group had been a shaping force in political affairs during the Crom- 
wellian period and in 1659-1660 constantly endeavored through 
various compromises to reunite the now hopelessly divided parties 
of the Puritan center and left. On the far left were the radical sects— 
Quakers, Baptists, Fifth Monarchists and others—who were vehe- 
mently opposed to any form of church establishment, any kind of 
state maintenance, or any settled program of ministers’ education.° 

The protithe parties agreed that tithes were needed to recompense 
ministers for their university education but held somewhat different 
views concerning the worth of human learning to the minister. The 
Presbyterians, who dominated the university divinity schools 
throughout the revolution, held that the established program of 
divinity studies was essential for the proper interpretation of scrip- 
ture and the prevention of heresy, since the direct revelation of the 
Spirit had ceased in apostolic times.* In this vein Edward Reynolds 
declared that grammar and languages were needed to understand 


‘For further clarification of the party breakdown and alignments during this period 
see Lewalski, “Polemic and Principle: A Study of Milton’s Tracts on Church and 
State, 1658-1660, unpubl. Ph.D. diss. (University of Chicago, 1956). 


®See Richard Baxter, A Second Sheet for the Ministry (London, 1657), pp. 4, 16; 
Immanuel Bourne, “A Defence of Humane Learning? A Defence and Justification of 
Ministers Maintenance by Tythes . .. (London, 1659), p. 13. 
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the words of scripture; logic to understand the context, method, and 
argument; rhetoric to understand its elegance; and poetry, philoso- 
phy, mathematics, law, and antiquities to comprehend fully its mat- 
ter.’ He also argued that secular subjects could themselves serve as 
a handmaid to religion, enabling churchmen to confute heathens out 
of their own writings as Paul did and giving religion more “repu- 
tation”: “Truth is Gods where ever it is found . . . so the spoils of all 
secular Learning are to be dedicated unto Christ, and the use of his 
Church...” (p. 11). In 1658, in order to meet the dire need of the 
church for a “learned ministry” at a time when the sectarian “tub- 
preachers” were flourishing, Presbyterians Richard Baxter, Matthew 
Poole, and a group of scholars at Cambridge set forth their Cambridge 
Model, a proposal to establish a fund for maintaining poor but prom- 
ising ministers-to-be at the university until they completed their 
program of studies.* 

The non-separating Congregationalists, many of whom had be- 
come associated with university administration during Cromwell’s 
rule,’ denied that learning was essential but defended it as useful to 
ministers. Though they agreed that special revelations had ceased, 
they were committed to the belief that more light might constantly 
break out of God’s word under the guidance of the Spirit, leading 
to an increased understanding of the given revelation;’® thus they 
were more disposed than the Presbyterians to assert that the Spirit 
alone conveys spiritual knowledge and that persons without uni- 
versity training might receive it. They were also at somewhat greater 


7A Sermon Touching the Use of Humane Learning (London, 1658), pp. 15-22. 


8Matthew Poole et al., A Model for the Maintaining of Students of Choice Abilities 
at the University ... ({London? ], 1658). Milton also notes, though less sympathetically, 
the problem of dropouts. He declares that there are many “poor and pittiful boyes” 
who have “after two or three years left the cours of thir studies there, if they ever well 
began them, and undertaken, though furnishd with little els but ignorance, boldnes 
and ambition, if with no worse vices, a chaplainship in som gentleman’s house . . ° 
(VI, 91, 92). 

*Sidrach Simpson was master of Pembroke Hall, Cambridge; John Owen was dean 
of Christ Church, Oxford, then vice-chancellor of the university, and later the first 
commissioner after Cromwell placed the chancellorship in a commission; Thomas 


Goodwin was president of Magdalen College, Oxford. 


10See Thomas Goodwin et al., An Apologeticall Narration (London, 1643), Pp 
10-11; John Owen, Pneumatologia (London, 1674), ILii.1-4. Cf. Geoffrey F Nuttall, 
The Holy Spirit in Puritan Faith and Experience (Oxford, 1946), pp. 28-33. 
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pains to insist that ministers teach the Word only, undiluted by 

“philosophical speculations, lying legends, and . . . fables," and 
many warned, with John Owen,” of the dangers of mixing human 
learning and divine revelation. However, as long as the subsidiary 
position of human learning was recognized, they admitted the utility 
of the original languages for biblical exegesis, and one W. G. argued 
also that natural philosophy, logic, and astronomy would help to 
explain many problems in scripture (p. 53). A petition in 1659 from 
a group of Congregationalists at Oxford at once manifested their 
commitment to university education for ministers and also their de- 
sire to reform it somewhat in the interests of their own political and 
religious views. Thus the petitioners advocated removal of Presby- 
terian domination over the divinity schools, greater freedom of opin- 
ion, the teaching of republican rather than monarchical principles, 
emphasis upon practical as well as theoretical aspects of divinity, 
and also improvement and liberalization of the university programs 
of secular studies." 

The antitithe parties, on the other hand, opposed the argument 
that learning is a necessary or even a useful aid to religion by in- 
voking the doctrine of the segregation of the orders of nature and 
grace. The Baptist Samuel How, in an early and extremely influ- 
ential contribution to the learned-ministry controversy, applied the 
principle of segregation to the learning question in terms that were 
generally acceptable to all these groups: “I doe acknowledge it 
[learning | in it selfe to be a good thing, and good in its proper place, 
which is for the repayring of that... decay which came upon man 
for sin: ... but bring it once to bee a helpe to understand the Minde 
of God in the holy Scriptures, and there it is detestable filth, drosse, 
and dung in that respect, and so good for nothing, but [to] destroy, 
and cause men to erre:’* Emphasizing the immediate operation of 
God’s Spirit in men’s souls, these groups maintained that truths re- 


11See W. G., The Arraignment of Ignorance . .. (London, 1658), p. 48. 


120f the Divine Originall, Authority, Self-Evidencing Light, and Power of the 
Scriptures .. . (Oxford, 1659 [1658]), p. 347. 


13Sundry Things from Severall Hands concerning the University of Oxford (Lon- 
don, 1659), pp. 1-8. 


“The Sufficiencie of the Spirits Teaching, without Humane Learning ({London), 
1640), sigs. [D2"-¥]. 
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lating to the spiritual order could be conveyed only through direct 
personal illumination and could not be furthered by any program 
of human studies. 

The more extreme radical sects held that human learning was not 
only useless but positively detrimental to ministers and others desir- 
ing to advance in spiritual truth, since God worked best through 

.weak children and unlettered apostles. The corollary was that the 
illiterate, or at least those who forsook the pursuit and use of human 
learning, would receive the greatest spiritual illumination. Thus in 
1658 John Canne, the Fifth Monarchist, declared, “That which I 
aym at is, to persuade Christ’s Little Flock, in all places to renounce 
their own reason, judgment and understanding, and to be poor, 
blinde, and naked worms, in the highways and hedges: for such now 
will be taught of God, in things appertaining to the Times and King- 
dom:”* Similarly, George Fox asserted the very radical Quaker doc- 
trine that the Spirit’s teaching has priority even over the written 
word and went on to denounce the use of original languages for 
biblical exegesis: “Answer ye learned men. .. whether or no tongues 
are not natural, and whether or no the beast, the false Church, the 
great whore and Babylon, and Pilate hath not power over them. .. . 
And whether or no as all men as they are in their tongues, are they 
not natural men, which cannot know the things of God... . And 
whether or no there is not a pride in all Languages that must be 
stained and brought down’® These radicals, however, did not 
always discredit learning in the natural order: Samuel How, for ex- 
ample, had emphasized its utility for “Statesmen, Phisitians, Lawyers, 
and Gentlemen,’ on the ground that it aids the natural reason and 
makes men better as men and as citizens (sig. [D2] ). But they often 
demanded abolition of the universities (which had so long been 
associated with ministers’ training), offering instead various propo- 
sitions for making the grammar schools serve all of the educational 
needs of the population. Thus a petition from a group of Quaker 
women in 1659 called for a largely vocational grammar school cur- 
riculum teaching the “boyes Natural Languages and several Tongues 


1ST he Time of Finding . . . (London, 1658), Epistle Dedicatory. 


164 Primer for the Schollers and Doctors of Europe .. . (London, 1659), pp. §3-54- 
Cf. E. M., A Brief Answer Unto the Cambridge Moddel (London, 1658), PP. 4-5, 11. 
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to make Merchants of them. . . :’*’ And in the same year the sectary 
Peter Cornelius suggested a + somenton more liberal program 
whereby the grammar schools would teach natural sciences, arts, 
and languages in addition to trades, so that children “may be fitted 
for somewhat else besides working:’* But some extremists disparaged 
all learning, even for these vocational or humanizing purposes, on 
the ground that the learning of the natural order is utterly insig- 
nificant in comparison with the teaching of the Spirit. Thus one 
unidentified sectary wrote: “We do not make any great account of 
these Sciences that are void of Christ . . . and if we have drunk in 
any such, yet we desire to unlearn den .. + [We] acknowledge 
Christ onely for our Lord and Master, and in this School of his we 
hope that neither Divine Mysteries, nor secrets of Nature, nor the 
contemplation of rare matters, shall be wanting to us, since . . . espe- 
cially he displayeth his riches, and opens his unexhaustible treasures 
when humane Wisdom ceaseth, and the skill of the World melteth 
away.” 

A much less extreme position was adopted by some sectaries and 
by the Accommodating Independents, whose affiliation with Crom- 
well’s amorphous state church forced them to consider the religious 
condition of the entire nation and thus rendered them less willing 
to make a virtue of illiteracy. The Accommodating Independents 
did not question the value of secular university training for all the 
affairs of the natural order; also, though they affirmed the uselessness 
of human learning to the minister and applied the doctrine of the 
segregation of the orders of nature and grace in this sphere, they 
nevertheless indicated in various ways that they expected the min- 
ister to be a man of some learning. For example, the Oxford scholar 
Henry Stubbs first denounced the university divinity schools as 
nests of outmoded Aristotelianism and asserted that scripture alone 
is sufficient learning for any minister. But then he proceeded to allude 
to certain other subjects as “serviceable” to scripture: “All other 

17[Mary Forster], These Several Papers Was Sent to the Parliament ... Being above 


Seven Thousand of the Names of the Hand-Maids and Daughters of the Lord... 
(London, 1659), p. 63. 


18Pieter Corneliszoon Plockhoy[?], 4 Way Propounded to Make the Poor in These 
and Other Nations Happy, by Peter Cornelius [pseud.] (London, 1659), sig. A3¥. 


19An Invitation to the Aforementioned Society or Little Commonwealth (London, 
1659), p. II. 
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studies and learning and courses... [ought] to be no further allowed, 
then may be warranted by the Word of God, and be serviceable 
thereunto; whether for the better understanding thereof, or for con- 
vincing of adversaries: William Sprigg, an Accommodating Inde- 
pendent, and William Dell, master of Caius and Gonville College, 
Cambridge (an Independent whose individualism, like that of Roger 
Williams and John Goodwin, defies categorization), took a similar 
stand. Sprigg denounced the “vain Philosophie” of the divinity 
schools and declared that to blend “Divinity with the learning of 
the Gentiles, seems to run counter to the whole design of the Gospel, 
which is by the foolishness of preaching to confound the wisedom 
of the world’ Dell termed the divinity studies “Heathenish abom- 
inable Accomplishments” and argued that “whether Men be Learned 
or Ignorant according to the World, it is no matter in Christ’s 
Church, where each Man is to speak in the Spirit of Christ, which 
makes both the /gnorant and the Learned alike wise in Christ? Ac- 
cordingly, both men concerned themselves with the function of 
learning in the natural order—that of making men better simply as 
men and as citizens—and to this end proposed secularizing the uni- 
versities, dispersing colleges throughout the land, and having lan- 
guages and arts taught together in the grammar schools. Dell stipu- 
lated also that students should spend a portion of each day working 
in a lawful trade.** But both men also indicated their expectation 
that prospective ministers would profit from these programs of 
education: Sprigg urged the congregations to choose ministers 
“either out of the gifted Laity, or learned Clergy” (p. 37), and Dell 
suggested that in the reformed grammar schools, “by degrees, many 
men (on whom God shall please to pour forth his Spirit) may grow 
up to teach the people, whilst yet they live in an honest Calling and 
Imployment, as the Apostles did” (p. 157). 


204 Light Shining Out of Darkness, Revised .. . and Augmented (London, 1659), 


p. 158. In 1659 Stubbs was closely associated with the Accommodating Independents 
and Vanists and wrote in their support. 


21[ William Sprigg], A Modest Plea for an Equal Common-wealth against Monarchy 
(London, 1659), p. 22. 

22The Tryal of Spirits ... whereunto ls Added a Plain and Necessary Confutation 
of Divers Gross Errors . . . as Also, Luthers Testimony at Large upon the Whole 


Matter, and Lastly, the Right Reformation of Learning, Schools, and Universities 
(London, 1660), pp. 54, 152. 


*3Sprigg, pp. 45-55; Dell, pp. 153-158. 
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It is evident that the confusion in Milton’s Likeliest Means closely 
resembles that found in the polemic of the Accommodating Inde- 
pendents: both his argument and theirs assert that human learning 
is of no value to ministers, and yet both outline a program of studies 
for prospective ministers in the local grammar schools. Some light 
is shed on this confusion by Ernest Sirluck’s suggestion that many 
anomalies in the Independents’ polemic throughout the revolution 
can be explained in rhetorical terms, since as a center party they 
were forced to deal with attacks both from the right and the left.** 
[ have elsewhere argued that in 1659-1660 Milton aligned himself 
closely on political issues with a coalition of Accommodating Inde- 
pendents and sectaries who were endeavoring to reunite the center 
parties and the radicals against the ever-present threat of Presby- 
terian and royalist domination.” As regards the learning issue, the 
concern of the Accommodating Independents was evidently to de- 
fine a compromise that would destroy the argument for tithes but 
that would also restrain the activities of the sectarian tub-preachers 
and illiterates, Their practical appeal was not to the Presbyterians 
(whose stand on tithes was adamant) but to the non-separating Con- 
gregationalists in the Rump Parliament and elsewhere, who, though 
they often supported Presbyterian policies in 1659-1660, held rather 
more flexible views on questions of ecclesiastical order. 

In accordance with these rhetorical concerns, Milton began his 
discussion of the learning issue with a principle held in common by 
all the gathered churches, radicals and non-separating Congrega- 
tionalists alike—that the only essential learning and calling of a min- 
ister is from God. Then, in order to deal with the assertion that 
human learning is, nevertheless, a useful aid to ministers (a qualifica- 
tion that permitted the argument for university training and tithes), 
Milton went on to invoke the radical doctrine of the complete seg- 
regation of the orders of nature and grace, arguing that anyone, 
learned or unlearned, might receive the Spirit’s teaching and so 
might adequately exercise the ministerial function. But in order to 
meet the conservative objection that without an educated ministry 


24“Milton and the Law of Nature? unpubl. Ph.D. diss. (University of Toronto, 
1948). 

25“Milton: Political Beliefs and Polemical Methods, 1659-607 PMLA, LXXIV 
(1959), 191-202. 
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the land would be infested with ignorant, illiterate preachers, Milton 
invoked the second argument, tacitly agreeing that the minister 
would ordinarily be a man of some learning but proposing (like 
Stubbs and Dell, though more directly) that this useful learning 
might better be obtained in local grammar schools than in univers- 
ities. Thus Milton utilized the effective rhetorical technique of 
moving from the more sweeping assertion to the more moderate 
compromise, though his employment of the two arguments creates 
inconsistencies in the tract. 

The contradictions can be in large measure resolved, however, if 
one attends to an implicit distinction that Milton and some other In- 
dependents as well appear to assume regarding two meanings of 
the term human learning. First, learning may be considered as the 
subject matter of the arts, sciences, and philosophies, i.e., the ideas, 
concepts, and insights to be gained through these studies. It is evi- 
dently human learning under this construction that Milton pro- 
claims as useless to the minister or to anyone else pursuing spiritual 
knowledge, since the doctrines, concepts, and insights relating to 
spiritual truth can be taught only by scripture and the Spirit. Fur- 
thermore, to confusg and confound the doctrines of human and di- 
vine learning and to join (as the universities did) the concepts of 
metaphysics and scholastic philosophy to the truths of scripture 
would clearly corrupt religion. However, human learning might 
also be understood in terms of methods, e.g., as the languages and the 
arts of textual analysis that could be useful in explicating God’s text- 
book, the scripture. It is apparently learning in this sense to which 
Milton refers when he declares that ministers might well be “traind 
up in the church only, by the scripture and in the original languages 
thereof at schoole” (VI, 96), when he proposes that local schools 
teach the languages, arts, and trades useful for ministers, and when 
he suggests in De doctrina that a “‘public interpreter of scripture” 
should know grammar, logic, rhetoric, languages, and possibly 
history.” 

This distinction rests upon a conception of scripture and the Spirit 
that dissociates Milton and some others of the Accommodating Inde- 
pendents from the extreme radicals. Milton did not regard the Spirit’s 


26See above, pp. 269-270. 
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teaching as an extraordinary private revelation of religious knowl- 
edge, fortuitous, esoteric, and unrelated to human effort; rather, he 
assumed that the Spirit’s illumination would accompany the careful, 
attentive study of scripture. This assumption is made quite explicit 
in De doctrina, when Milton describes his own procedure in endeav- 
oring to gain spiritual knowledge: 


I resolved not to repose on the faith or judgment of others in matters 
relating to God; but on the one hand, having taken the grounds of my 
faith from divine revelation alone, and on the other, having neglected 
nothing which depended on my own industry, I thought fit to scrutinize 
and ascertain for myself the several points of my religious belief, by 
the most careful perusal and meditation of the Holy Scriptures them- 
selves .... 1 entered upon an assiduous course of study in my youth, 
beginning with the books of the Old and New Testament in their original 
languages, and going through a few of the shorter systems of divines 
. It was. . . evident to me, that, in religion as in other things, the offers 
of God were all directed, not to an indolent credulity, but to constant 
diligence, and to an unwearied search after truth. ..?’ (XIV, 5, 7-9) 


His assumption that all should study scripture is further reinforced 
by his reference to the many useful helps, annotations, and divinity 
studies now available in the native language. Thus the tools (though 
not the concepts) of human learning may be regarded as genuinely 
useful to the minister or to any student of scripture. However, Mil- 
ton does not regard even these tools as essential, since the scripture 
in main matters is plain and clear to all, and the Spirit’s illumination 
is available to learned and unlearned alike (VI, 75-78). 

This analysis of the Likeliest Means suggests that Milton has in 
some measure altered his earlier view of ministers’ training and of the 
relation between human and spiritual learning. In Of Education he 
had vigorously denounced an “ignorantly zealous Divinity” which 
had not sufficient learning to be well-disciplined (IV, 279). Now, 
however, despite his assumption that ministers will normally possess 
the skills of biblical exegesis and despite the fact that he nowhere 
denies the minister the right to pursue his education at his own ex- 
pense as far as he wishes (even in the universities), he nevertheless 
believes that the minister can do God’s work in a good and complete 
manner without human learning. 

It must be noted, however, as Schultz has pointed out, that the 
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value of learning in the natural order is not discussed in this tract, 
and that there is no basis whatsoever for assuming that Milton has 
altered his earlier humanistic appraisal of it. In Of Education Milton 
had argued (like How and Dell) that learning might assist in repair- 
ing “the ruines of our first Parents by regaining to know God aright?’ 
that it might form a groundwork for moral and civil virtue, and that 
it might dispose to religious faith, since the understanding cannot 
“arrive so clearly to the knowledge of God and things invisible, as by 
orderly conning over the visible and inferior creature ..:’ (IV, 277). 
His curriculum proposals in Of Education were geared to the pur- 
poses of the natural order and included not only languages and skills 
but a broad program of arts and sciences, though the insights gained 
from these studies were always (in the spirit of Christian humanism) 
to be subjected to the “determinate sentence” of scripture (IV, 
284).*" In the Defensio secunda Milton again emphasized the impor- 
tance of education in the formation of moral virtue and the creation 
of a good political order (VIII, 133). He reaffirmed these principles 
some months after the composition of the Likeliest Means in his 
Readie and Easie Way to Establish a Free Commonwealth (1660). 
The focus in this tract is again upon the education of the citizenry as 
a whole rather than of ministers, and Milton again proposes local 
schools offering “all learning and noble education not in grammar 
only, but in all liberal arts and exercises” (VI, 145), as a means to 
bring political leaders and citizens to a better understanding of their 
duties. As in Of Education, such learning was evidently intended 
also to prepare for the operation of God’s grace, for Milton adds that 
such schools would soon spread “much more knowledge and civilite, 
yea religion through all parts of the land” (VI, 145). 

From this it will be evident that Milton did not repudiate human 
learning at the end of the revolution, though his discussion of min- 
isters’ training and of spiritual knowledge in the Likeliest Means can- 
not be fully understood without an appreciation of certain rhetorical 
pressures and implicit assumptions. As has been seen, Milton is led 
by rhetorical considerations to argue on the one hand that human 
learning is of no use to ministers and, on the other, to assume that the 


"For a searching analysis of Milton’s educational theories in this tract, see Ernest 
Sirluck, “Introduction? Complete Prose Works of John Milton, Il (New Haven, 
1959), 184-216. 
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minister should possess certain kinds of learning; however, his im- 
plicit distinction between learning considered as certain concepts, 
and learning considered as the skills useful in explicating scripture 
enables him to join these arguments without serious logical discrep- 
ancy. It is clear also that in discussing the relation of human learning 
to spiritual wisdom, Milton did not segregate absolutely the orders 
of nature and grace, since he assumed that certain skills acquired by 
human learning are useful in the pursuit of spiritual knowledge. Nev- 
ertheless, his distinction between human knowledge and spiritual 
truth as regards their subject matters, concepts, and insights makes 
his constant affirmations about the sharp separation of the two orders 
intelligible and significant. 








Dryden’s “Most Barren Period”—and Milton” 
By Georce McFappen 


[' WE view the state of John Dryden’s career in 1674, the prospect 
is dismal. His last productions, in 1672 and 1673, had been his two 
worst plays, The Assignation and Amboyna; after two years of what 
Noyes called “the most barren period in his long literary career;”* he 
was engaged in the seemingly graceless task of putting Paradise Lost 
into couplets. The resulting work, finally published in 1677 after 
wide circulation in manuscript copies, was entitled The State of In- 
nocence and Fall of Man, an Opera, Written in Heroic Verse. Con- 
temporary ridicule of this “tagging” was expressed by Andrew 
Marvell in the prefatory poem added in the second edition (1674) 
of Milton’s epic. At the present day disapproval still lingers, even in 
the good-natured comment of the late Edward N. Hooker: “. . 
Dryden had committed an act of—well, I will let you name the 
crime?” 

Morris Freedman has ably summarized opinion asserting or deny- 
ing Dryden’s criminality and has concluded that his motive was, in 
large part, “to see how the same matter looked side by side in the 
two forms” of blank verse and heroic couplet.’ I should like to carry 
the question a step or two further and to judge Dryden’s intentions 
by his activities immediately after as well as before The State of In- 
nocence. This inquiry shows that interweaving and internal rein- 
forcement of sound, more than concern to justify rhyme, was Dry- 
den’s main interest in what proved to be a technical experiment of 
the first importance for the development of his poetic style. 

Let us dispose of the motive that most naturally suggests itself 
today: Dryden could not have expected to traffic upon the fame of 
Paradise Lost, which in seven years had not gone into a second 
edition; if anything, the notoriety (in manuscript) of his rhymed 


*The author wishes to thank the Research Committee of Temple University for a 
grant in support of research upon which this article is based. 


1George R. Noyes, ed. The Poetical Works of Dryden (Boston, 1950), p. xxxv. 

“Dryden and the Atoms of Epicurusy ELH, XXIV (1957), 179. 

3“Dryden’s ‘Memorable Visit’ to Milton? Huntington Library Quarterly, XVIII 
(1955), 108. 
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adaptation called attention to Milton’s epic.‘ No, Dryden’s true 
motive was a more complex one, Justifying rhyme was part of it. 
Also, as Ker maintained, the heroic poem, the epic, was the ideal 
toward which he continually strove: 


Dryden was quite serious with his Heroic Plays, and they were the result 
of the same kind of aspiration as Paradise Lost and Samson Agonistes; 
that is, they were the attempts of a man still nursing the unconquerable 
hope, an adventurer trying to capture the ideal be: auty, to gain a perfec- 
tion that no poet on earth had hitherto realised. . . . The ruling idea is 
that of the heroic poem—the epic—as it was w ith Boccaccio at the 
beginning of the Renaissance three hundred years before. The Heroic 
Drama is only the dramatic counterpart of the _ “pal . that Ideal 
which he never had time for in narrative poetry. . 


This ambition, recalled by Dryden with deep regret in the “Dis- 
course concerning the Original and Progress of Satire} the dedica- 
tion of his translation of satires of Juvenal (1692; Noyes, p. 291), 
was hinted at in the dedication of Tyrannic Love (1670), suggested 
in the dedication of The Conquest of Granada (1672), and discussed 
as a project of long standing in the dedication of Aureng-Zebe in 
1676.° It was, therefore, especially his ideal during the years 1672- 


1676, including the so-called “barren period” 

Finally, Sir Walter Scott (whose comments in his edition of Dry- 
den combine affectionate admiration and critical insight) long ago 
remarked that about 1674 there begins “a perceptible change in 
his taste and mode of composition” (S-S, I, 150). Scott also observed 
(I, 176-177) that these were the years when Dryden assembled, from 
the study of poets who preceded him, materials for his “Prosodia” 
(a book he was never able to produce). Dryden would then have 
been interested in learning about verse style from Milton, as indeed 
he informs us in a passage that helps to confirm the supposedly “‘bar- 


‘Dryden, in “The Author’s Apology for Heroic Poetry and Poetic License, Pre- 
fixed to ‘The State of Innocence and Fall of Man;” speaks of “many hundred copies 
of it [the MS} being dispersed abroad” Essays of John Dryden, ed. William Paton Ker 
(Oxford, 1900), I, 178. David Masson suggested that the publication of Dryden’s ver- 
sion was held up until a second edition of Paradise Lost could appear. The Life of 
John Milton, V1 (London, 1880), 712, 713n. 


‘Form and Style in Poetry (London, 1928), pp. 103-104. 


®The Dramatic Works of John Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott and George Saintsbury 


(Edinburgh, 1882), Ill, 375; IV, 11-17; and V, 196. References to this work will here- 
after be abbreviated to S-S. 
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ren period” of 1672-1674 as, on the contrary, a period of intense 
study and experiment in versification: 


Had I time, I could enlarge on the beautiful turns of words and thoughts, 
which are as requisite in this, as in heroic poetry itself, of which this 
satire is undoubtedly a species. With these beautiful turns, I confess my- 
self to have been unacquainted, till about twenty years < ago [ie., about 
1672], in a conversation which I had with that noble wit of Scotland, 
Sir George Mackenzie, he ask’d me why I did not imitate in my verses 
the turns of Mr. Waller and Sir John Denham, of which he repeated 
many to me. I had often read with pleasure, and with some profit, those 
two fathers of our English poetry, but had not seriously enough con- 
sider’d those beauties which give the last perfection to their works. 
Some sprinklings of this kind I had also formerly in my plays; but they 
were casual, and not design’d. But this hint, thus seasonably given me, 
first made me sensible of my own wants, and brought me afterwards to 
seek for the supply of them in other E - authors. I look’d over the 
darling of my youth, the famous Cowley. ... Then I consulted a greater 
genius . . . Milton; but as he endeavors everywhere to express Homer, 
whose age had not arriv’d to that fineness, I found in him a true sub- 
limity, lofty thoughts, which were cloth’d with admirable Grecisms, 
and ancient words, which he had been digging from the mines of 
Chaucer and of Spenser. . . . At last I had recourse to his master, Spenser, 
the author of that immortal poem call’d The Fairy Queen, and there I 
met with that which I had been looking for so long in vain. Spenser had 
studied Virgil to as much advantage as Milton had done Homer, and 
amongst the rest of his excellencies “had copied that. ... In short, V irgil 
and Ovid are the two principal fountains of them in L aie poetry.’ 


Dryden at this time was aware of great shortcomings in his work, 
especially in its lack of “passion” and “nature?” The Prologue (1675) 
to Aureng-Zebe is a remarkable piece of self-criticism. It dismisses 
the play that most critics believe to be Dryden’s best in the heroic 
vein as a “laborious trifle” 


Not that it’s worse than what before he writ, 

But he has now another taste of wit; 

And, to confess a truth, though out of time, 

Grows weary of his long- loved mistress, Rhy me. 

Passion’s too fierce to be in fetters bound, 

And nature flies him like enchanted ground. il 
(S-S, V, 201) 


Discourse concerning . . . Satire; Noyes, pp. 319-320. In the paragraph preceding 
my quotation, Dryden attributed to Boileau an imitation of Vergil (Le Lutrin, 1674) 
resulting in “the most beautiful and most noble kind of satire” 
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The conjunction of his work on Milton’s epic and his reading of 
Boileau’s translation of Longinus’ Traité du Sublime (1674) mark 
a crucial stage in Dryden’s development, because it decided him upon 
an intensified policy of serious imitation of great poets. There is 
considerable difference between Dryden’s manner of imitating his 
predecessors before the so-called “barren” period and after. He 
credits Sir William Davenant, who called him in to help with the 
adaptation of The Tempest in 1667, with first inspiring his interest 
in Shakespeare.*® The use he made of Shakespeare, however, was for 
some time rather trifling: motifs from : Henry IV, Hamlet, and 
Othello in the plot of The Conquest of Granada, a jocular quotation 
from Macbeth in Marriage a la Mode, and some echoes of conceit 
rather than style: 


And that tame demon, which should guard my throne, 
Shrinks at a genius greater than his own. 


(S-S, IV, 151; cf. Macbeth IIl.i.54-57) 


Am | your foe? Since you detest my line, 
hs hat hated name of Zegry I resign: 
For you, Benzayda will herself disclaim; 
Call me your daughter, and forget my name. 
(S-S, IV, 178; cf. Romeo & Juliet IL.ii.3 3-36) 


Forgive a love, excused by its excess, 
Which, had it not been cruel, had been less. 
(S-S, IV, 219; cf. Othello V ii. 344-346) 


And slides along, like Cleopatra’s aspick, 
Offering his service to my troubled breast. 
(S-S, IV, 308; cf. Anthony and Cleopatra V .ii.306-3 13) 


Tempt him not farther to pursue his blow, 
And be content to bear those pains we know. 
(S-S, V, 130; cf. Hamlet IIL.i.81) 


This failure to imitate Shakespeare seriously may well have arisen 
from the conventional attitude, then shared by Dryden, that Shakes- 
peare achieved his great effects by sheer luck and the unpredictable 
natural force of genius—if not indeed by necromancy!—and was 
therefore an impossible model: 


8Preface to The Tempest, dated Dec. 1, 1669, S-S, III, 106. 
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But Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he.° 


Not until the Prologue to Aureng-Zebe, with its foreshadowing of 
All for Love,” did Dryden give himself out as a careful student of 
Shakespeare. But, on the contrary, a Miltonic echo in The Conquest 
of Granada does show stylistic influence. Compare “Defac’t, de- 
flourd, and now to Death devote” (PL IX. 9c1) with Dryden’s line, 
“Disgraced, distressed, in exile, and alone” (S-S, IV, 132).** It would 
seem, then, that though Dryden was availing himself of Shakes- 
peare’s thoughts rather than his diction, he had some interest in 
Milton’s style, even in the winter of 1670-1671, when The Conquest 
of Granda was finished. 

Indeed, it was interest in verse style as well as fascination with 
the heroic poem and concern for the controversy over rhyme that 
accounted for Dryden’s attention to Paradise Lost. The probable 
course of events may thus be recapitulated: Dryden, recently named 
poet laureate and historiographer royal,** scores his greatest dramatic 
success with The Conquest of Granada. He expresses a character- 
istic desire to quit while ahead and turn from the stage to serious 


work, such as the composition of a national heroic poem, in keeping 
with his position as laureate. Of necessity, because of the inability 
of the King’s Company to mount new plays,” he is less distracted 
from his studies than at any previous time in his career. The only oc- 
casion that might have caused an interruption during the three years 


*Prologue (1667) to The Tempest, S-S, III, 109. Dryden also wrote of Shakespeare, 
“he drew . . . not laboriously, but luckily? and went on to say, “Shakespeare was the 
Homer ...; Johnson was the Virgil, the pattern of elaborate writing. . .” “Of Dramatic 
Poesy, an Essay?’ in Essays, ed. Ker, 1, 79-80, 82. At this time, it is clear, Dryden was 
not especially interested in the music of Shakespeare’s blank verse. 

10But spite of all his pride, a secret shame 

Invades his breast at Shakespeare’s sacred name: 

Awed when he hears his god-like Romans rage, 

He, in a just despair, would quit the stage. ... . 
(S-S, V, 201) 

11G, Blakemore Evans, “Dryden’s ‘State of Innocence;” Times Literary Supplement, 
March 21, 1942, p. 144, finds an echo of Paradise Lost in Tyrannic Love (S-S, Ill, 
423-425); there is also one in the dedication (p. 374). I quote Paradise Lost from The 
Poetical Works of John Milton, ed. H. C. Beeching (London, 1938), which reprints 
the first edition of 1667. 


12Edmund Kemper Broadus, The Laureateship (Oxford, 1921), pp. 60-61. 


18Their playhouse burned down on Jan. 25, 1672. Noyes, p. xxxii. Serious financial 
difficulties persisted after a new theater opened March 26, 1674. 
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between The Assignation and Aureng-Zebe was the need for a 
court opera for use in the festivities accompanying the marriage of 
James, duke of York, to Mary of Modena.** Dryden, as has been 
shown, was already at work on Milton, and he would have turned to 
Paradise Lost as a congenial libretto text. 

Dryden’s main interest when he took up Milton, like that of any 
true poet at any time, was in his own poetry. He needed a new and 
better style in order to move into a higher rank as a poet. Though 
he had won all the honors of the English stage before forty, his suc- 
cess was due to a style of writing, honestly aimed though it was at 
the heroic ideal, w hich was ridiculously vulnerable to the travesty 
of The Rehearsal and the pinpricks of even the loathsome young 
upstart, Elkanah Settle.** In his quest for style it was natural for 
him to seek help from the great: from Vergil, always his favorite,’* 
and now from Milton. Out of this state of mind, in the fall or early 
winter of 1673-1674 most probably,” came his adaptation, The 
State of Innocence and Fall of Man, an Opera, Written in Heroic 
Verse..* 


14Noyes, p. xxxvi; W. J. Lawrence, “Dryden’s Abortive Opera? Times Lit. Supp., 
Aug. 6, 1931, p. 606. 


19See, e€.g., pp. 3-5, 23, 41 of [Settle], Notes and Observations on the Empress of 
Morocco Revised (London, 1674). 


16From the letter prefaced to Annus mirabilis (1667): “the very sound of his [ Ver- 
gil’s] words has often somewhat that is connatural to the subject” (Noyes, p. 26); 
from the Preface to Albion and Albanius (1685): “The chief secret is the choice of 
words; and, by this choice, I do not here mean elegancy of expression, but propriety 
of sound, to be varied according to the nature of the subject. Perhaps a time may come 
when I may treat of this more largely, out of some observations which I have made 
from Homer and Virgil, who, amongst all the poets, only understood the art of num- 
bers, and of that which was properly called rhythmus by the ancients” (S-S, VII, 
236-237); and from the dedication of the Aeneis: “Long before I undertook this work, 
I was no stranger to the original. I had also studied . . . above all, the elegance of his 
expressions, and the harmony of his numbers. . . . Spenser and Milton are the nearest, 
in English, to Virgil and Horace in the Latin; and I have endeavor’d to form my style 
by imitating their masters” (Noyes, p. 514; see also p. 511). These statements, thirty 
years apart, indicate the special interest of Dryden in the sound of Vergil’s verse and 
his association of Vergil with Milton in this respect. 


17Masson, VI, 708-710. Lawrence, “Dryden’s Abortive Opera? particularizes—Sep- 
tember and October of 1673. Eleanore Boswell, however, questions whether Ariane 
or any other opera was presented at court at the time of this marriage. The Restora- 
tion Court Stage (Cambridge, Mass., 1932), pp. 111-112. The fact is, the duke’s marriage 
to a Catholic princess proved very unpopular. 


18As with the subtitle of All for Love, “Written in Imitation of Shakespeare’s Style? 
here “Written in Heroic Verse” indicates a focus upon the style of the piece. 
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The nature of the help Dryden sought from Milton will appear 
from these two passages. It is largely a matter of sound. I have there- 
fore called attention to the use of certain sounds in the margin 
and by italics. First, Milton: 

g,0 Against the Throne and Monarchy of God 

p Rais’di impious War in Heav’n and Battel proud 

With vain attempt. Him the Almighty Power 

hf Hurld headlong flaming from th’ Ethereal Skie 
With hideous ruine and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 
In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire, 
Who durst defie th’ Omnipotent to Arms. 


(PL I. 42-49) 


Compare the opening lines of The State of Innocence. 
speaks: 
Is this the seat our conqueror has given? 
And this the climate we must change for heaven? 
The avenging storms, his ministers of war: 
This mournful empire is the /oser’s lot: ' 
In liquid burnings, or on dry, to dwell, 
Is all the sad variety of hell. 
But see, the victor has recalled, from far, 
The avenging storms, his ministers of war: 
His shafts are spent, and his tired thunders sleep, 
Nor Jonger bellow through the boundless deep. 
(S-S, V, 126) 
What is important here is the charging of lines with replicated 
sounds and the interlinking of lines throughout a passage by the 
repetition of consonant sounds especially. In the lines from Paradise 
Lost the tt and the d link up the passage. In Dryden’s lines s and / 
perform in the same way. When he preserves an occasional line 
of Milton’s, it has this quality— compare the last line cited above 
with Paradise Lost, Book I, line 177: “To bellow through the vast 
and boundless Deep” The result is a fuller, more majestic couplet, 
much better suited to serious topics than the great bulk of couplet 
writing in Dryden’s earlier plays. 
Dryden was already on the track of this prosodic device in Vergil, 
who is perhaps its most consummate practitioner.”® Not only is this 


19Note the “turn” on the word this. 
20W. F. J. Knight, Roman Vergil (London, 1944), pp. 208-211. 
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the case in Annus mirabilis, where he professes to follow Vergil 
throughout, but also in The Conquest of Granada, where Almanzor 
(Dryden’s Moors are fond of Roman allusions) recalls the Aeneid: 


sl Must he the spoils of scorn’d Almanzor wear?— 
May Turnus’ fate be thine, who dared to bear 
The belt of murdered Pallas! from afar 
Mayst thou be known, and be the mark of war! 
Live, just to see it from thy shoulders torn 
By common hands, and by some coward worn. 
(S-S, IV, 160) 


Compare the end of Book XII of the Aeneid, which is typical of 
Vergil’s style in general in its interweaving of sound: 


. Dauni miserere senectz. 
Et me, seu corpus spoliatum lumzine mavis, 
Redde meis. vicisti; & victum tendere palmas 
Ausonii videre. tua est Lavinia conjux: 
t,dja_ Ulterius ne tende odiis. Stetit acer in armis 
AEneas, volvens oculos, dextramque repressit. 
a,ct Et jam jamque magis cunctantem flectere sermo 
Cceperat; infelix humero cum apparuit alto 
Baltéus, & notis fulserunt cingu/a bullis 
p,a,v Pallantis pueri: victum quem vu/nere Turnus 
er Straverat, atq; humeris inimicum insigne gerebat. 
, lle, oculis postquam sevi monumenta doloris 
Exuviasque hausit, furiis accensus, & ira 
i- Terribilis: Tune hinc spoliis indute meorum 
i Eripiare mihi? Pallas te hoc volnere, Pallas 
a,s Immo/at, & poenam scelerato ex sanguine sumit. 
c Hoc dicens, ferrum adverso sub pectore condit 
Fervidus. ast illi solvuntur frigore membra, 
au,g Vitaque cum gemitu fugit indignata sub umbras.*’ 


There is a Vergilian echo, as Dryden himself tells us, in The 
State of Innocence: 


s Seraph and cherub, careless of their charge, 

| And wanton, in full ease now live at large; 
Unguarded leave the passes of the sky, 
And all dissolved in hallelujahs lie. 


(S-S, V, 129) 


‘ 
21Bk. XII, p. 375 [lines 934-952]. I quote the Aeneid from Vergil’s Opera, ed. Daniel 
Heinsius (Leiden, 1636), the edition most likely to have been familiar to Dryden. 
(Bracketed line references are to modern editions.) 
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“I have heard?’ said a wit whom Dryden quotes, “of anchovies dis- 
solved in sauce; but never of an angel in hallelujahs’’ “He might have 
burlesqued Virgil too; retorts Dryden, “from whom I took the 
image: Invadunt urbem, somno vinoque sepultam. A city’s being 
buried, is just as proper on occasion, as an angel’s being dissolved in 
ease, and songs of triumph:’** A comparison of the passages suggests 
that what Dryden took from Vergil was not so much the image as 
the sound: 

Invadunt urbem somno, vinoque sepultam. 

Czduntur vigiles, portisque patentibus omneis 

Accipiunt socios, atque agmina conscia jungunt. 

(Aeneid, Bk. II, p. 122 [lines 265-267] ) 


These three lines follow the catalogue of Greek warriors who 
scrambled from the Trojan horse and precede Aeneas’ dream of 
Hector; they come, therefore, from one of the best-known places of 
Vergil, one just as noteworthy for its sound effects as for the dramatic 
situation that it also evokes. It was the attempt to find, in “dissolved 
in hallelujahs, an equivalent for the sound of this passage, more than 
the picture in Satan’s mind of an unprepared Heaven ready to be 
taken by treachery, that betrayed Dryden into this breach of neo- 


classic discipline.** Thus in imitating Vergil’s famous description of 


22°The Author’s Apology, in Essays, ed. Ker, I, 188. Dryden probably had these 
lines in mind: 
Strict Laws impos’d, to celebrate his Throne 
With warbl’d Hymns, and to his Godhead sing 
Forc’t Halleluiahs. . . . 
(PL I1.241-243) 
Note that the s and / sounds are prominent here, too. 


23Another place where Dryden imitates Vergil rather than Milton is his version of 
PL VIII.66-178, where Raphael answers Adam’s question on the nature of the universe: 
Raph{ael]. Where’er thou art, he is; the Eternal Mind 
Acts through all places; is to none confined: 
Fills oceans, earth, and air, and all above, 
And through the universal mass does move. 
(S-S, V, 174) 
Cf. Aeneid, Bk. VI, p. 224 [lines 724-727]: 
Principio ccelum, ac terras, camposq; liquenteis, 
Lucentemque globum Luna, Titaniaque astra, 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 
Mens agitat molem, & magno se corpore miscet. 


Dryden quotes the last part of these lines in the preface to Annus mirabilis, Noyes, p. 


25. In Paradise Lost, the passage runs for over a hundred lines. On Vergil as a succinct 
writer, see the important passage in the Preface to Sylvae (1685), Noyes, p. 177. 
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Camilla, he follows sound as well as image. “My nimble feet from 
unhurt flowers rebound” (S-S, V, 164) combines the image in “Illa 
vel intacte segetis per summa volaret/Gramina, nec teneras cursu 
lesisset aristas” with the sound of “Vel mare per medium, fluctu 
suspensa tumenti, / Ferret iter . . ” (Aeneid, Bk. VII, p. 252 [lines 
808-811]). In his translation (1697) of this line Dryden kept the 
same sounds he used in 1673-1674: “Her flying feet unbath’d on 
billows hung” (Aeneis, Bk. VII, line 1103; in Noyes, p. 624). 

What Dryden tried to do, evidently, was to compress the Mil- 
tonic style by employing the more closely packed Vergilian tech- 
nique of intensifying sound. Compare the passages in which Adam 
inquires of the angel whether man’s life must always be full of 
misfortune: 


But is there yet no other way, besides 

These painful passages, how we may come 

To Death, and mix with our connatural dust? 
There is, said Michael, if thou well observe 

The rule of not too much, by temperance taught 

In what thou eatst and drinkst, seeking from thence 

Due nourishment, not gluttonous delight, 

Till many years over thy head return: 

So maist thou live, till like ripe Fruit thou drop 

Into thy Mothers lap, or be with ease 

Gatherd, not harshly pluckt, for death mature: 

This is old age; but then thou must outlive 

Thy youth, thy strength, thy beauty, which will change 

To w ithered weak & gray; thy Senses then 

Obtuse, all taste of pleasure must forgoe, 

To what thou hast, and for the Aire of youth 

Hopeful and cheerful, in thy blood w ili reigne 

A melancholly damp of cold and dry 


To waigh thy spirits down, and /ast consume 
The Balme of Life. 


(PL XI, 524-543) 


Dryden’s version is shorter and more condensed: 


Is there no smooth descent? no painless way 
(x,c),1Of kindly mixing with our native clay? 
Raph{ael]. T here i is; but rarely shall ‘that path be trod, 
Which, without horror, leads to death’s abode. 
Some few, by temperance taught, approaching slow, 
To distant fate by easy journeys go; 
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Gently they lay them down, as evening sheep 
On their own woolly fleeces softly sleep. 

Adam. So noiseless would I live, such death to find; 
Like timely fruit, not shaken by the wind, 
But ripely dropping from the sapless bough, 
And, dying, nothing to myself would owe. 

Eve. Thus, daily changing, with a duller taste 
Of lessening joys, I, by degrees, would waste: 
Sull quitting ground, by unperceived decay, 
And steal myself from life, and melt away. 

(S-S, V, 176) 


These comparisons demonstrate that Dryden was imitating Mil- 
tonic verse technique and intensifying it after a Vergilian pattern.” 
That he profited by doing so, and knew what he was about when he 
tagged Paradise Lost, is made evident by an examination of his next 
work, Aureng-Zebe. The verse of this play, still in couplets of the 
heroic variety, carries a step farther the reinforcement of sound, thus 
showing the good effect of Dryden’s technical labors on technique 
during the so-called “barren period’ 

The second speech in Aureng-Zebe is modeled after the Aeneid: 


Indus and Ganges, our wide empire’s bounds, 
Swell their dyed currents with their natives’ wounds: 
Each purple river winding, as he runs, 
His bloody arms about his slaughtered sons. 
(S-S, V, 203-204) 


Compare Aeneid, Bk. I, pp. 95-96 [lines 85-101], especially “ubi tot 
Simois correpta sub undis / Scuta virum galeasque & fortia corpora 
volvit:’ Again, the careful interweaving of sound in both passages is 
as noteworthy as the similarity in the images.”® 

Melesinda, the abandoned but faithful wife of Morat in Aureng- 
Zebe, is a character about as similar to Vergil’s Dido as Dryden’s 
Cleopatra is to Shakespeare’s, One of her speeches may be quoted as 
an example of reinforced sound: 


Fortune long frowned, and has but lately smiled: 
I doubt a foe so newly reconciled. 


24He continued these efforts in revisions made for the printed text in 1677. See Ap- 
pendix to this article. 


25Dryden also had Vergil’s model, /liad XII.21-23, in mind. In sound, however, he 
is closer to Vergil than to Homer. 
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s You saw but sorrow in its waning form, 
s A working sea remaining from a storm; 
When the now weary waves roll o’er the deep, 
And faintly murmur ere they fall asleep. 
(S-S, V, 267-268) 


An exchange between Indamora, the heroine, and Morat may be 
given as proof that Dryden had not forgotton Paradise Lost: 


[Indamora.] Even you yourself, to your own breast, shall tell 
Your crimes; and your own conscience be your hell. 

Mor(at|. What business has my conscience with a crown? 
She sinks in pleasures, and in bowls will drown. 
If mirth should fail, I’ll busy her with cares, 
Silence her clamorous voice with louder wars: 
Trumpets and drums shall fright her from the throne, 
As sounding cymbals aid the labouring moon. 

(S-S, V, 280; cf. PL IX. 467; II. 665) 


There is even a short but metrically interesting passage in blank 
verse: 
Arim[ant]. Fortune seems weary grown of Aureng-Zebe 
While to her new-made favourite Morat, 
Her lavish hand is wastefully profuse: 
With fame and flowing honours tided in, 
Borne on a swelling current smooth beneath him. 
The king, and haughty empress, to our wonder, 
If not atoned, yet seemingly at peace, 
As fate for him that miracle reserved.”° 


What happened, in all likelihood, was that Dryden worked other 
passages into couplets, but at some cost in vigor, and found that he 


‘ 


missed the “passion” he sought. Especially he would have been 
hampered in the full exploitation of his new procedure of enriching 
sound through whole passages, because the free echo of sound down 
several iithy was prevented or else ov erpow ered by the obtrusive 
end-rhyming. The result was that by the time Aureng- Zebe was 
produced he was determined to adopt blank verse for his plays. 

‘To return to the question of motive—I have tried to show that, in 
addition to the reasons already given by scholars, and more important 


26S-S, V, 242-243. Note the three redundant endings and the successful enjambment. 


Dryden also ircladed some blank verse in The State of Innocence—sixty-five lines in 
Act II, S-S, V, 136-138. 
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than any of them, Dryden tagged Paradise Lost to improve his own 
ability as a versifier. His motive in finally publishing the tagged ver- 
sion (1677) is a different matter. Here I think the quotation he later 
gave from Longinus is the right, and ample, reason: 


I will conclude . . . with a passage of Longinus, concerning Plato’s imita- 
tion of Homer: “We ought not to regard a good imitation as a theft, but 
as a beautiful idea of him who undertakes to imitate, by forming himself 
on the invention and the work of another man; for he enters into the lists 
like a new wrestler, t dispute the prize with the former champion. This 
sort of emulation, says Hesiod, is honourable, ’Aya6i) 8 gps éori Bpdrourw— 
when we combat for victory with a hero, and are not without glory 
even in our overthrow. Those great men, whom we propose to ourselves 
as patterns of our imitation, serve us as a torch, which is lifted up before 
us, to enlighten our passage, and often elevate our thoughts as high as 
the conception we have of our author’s genius:”?* 


Appendix: Revisions in the Text 
A number of variants between the five extant MSS and the quarto 
edition of 1677 are listed by Marion Hope Hamilton in her disserta- 
tion, “Dryden’s The State of Innocence: An Old-Spelling Edition 
with a Critical Study of the Early Printed Texts and Manuscripts” 


(University of Virginia, 1952). The comments which follow supple- 
ment Hamilton’s. 

First, one may set up a useful classification of the 25 significant 
revisions into those made for the sake of rhetoric (3), of logic (11), 
and of sound (11). This paper is concerned only with the last. Im- 
provements in sound (the MSS readings are bracketed; page refer- 
ences to S-S, V follow in parentheses): 


(1) Here will I watch, and while [as] my orb rolls on (p. 138) 
(N.B. by an error in the 1677 edition, “while” was printed “white:’) 
Hamilton noted the increased alliterative effect. The strengthened / 
sound is also significant. 


(2) Who to my low converse has lent [bent] thy ear (p. 138) 
Aside from the possible Shakespearean echo, the / has a reinforcing 
effect after “low”’ 


> 


27Preface to Troilus and Cressida (1679), in Essays, ed. Ker, I, 206. Dryden was using 
Boileau’s translation, first published in’ 1674. It is worth noting that he quotes in Greek 
the line from Hesiod that Boileau gave, without further identification, only in French 


(Traité du Sublime, p. 52). 
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(3) First let us locked in close embraces be, 

Thence [Then] I, perhaps, may teach myself and thee. —(p. 140) 
Reinforcement of “embraces.” 


(4) And then what pleasure hop’st thou in my stay (p. 158) 
{And think what pleasure can be in my stay] (MSS) 


The reading in the manuscript is weak verse because of the succession 
of unaccented syllables in the second half of the line. The printed 
version is much stronger. 

(5) Heaven is my palace; this my base [meane] retreat (p. 164) 
“Base” reinforces the second syllable of “palace” 

(6) Must I without you, then, in wild [wide] woods dwell —(p. 166) 
and, 

(7) Blind appetite shall your wild [wide] fancies rule (p. 171) 
The added / sounds may be revisions, or perhaps mere corrections 
made upon a (dictated?) scribal copy; but Dryden wanted the / 
reinforcement. 

(8) And death, by fear, shall not be nigher [neerer] brought (p. 167) 
“Neerer” comes too close to rhyming with “fear;’ destroying the 


balance of the line. Perhaps Dryden thought of the gh in “nigher” 
ny: Pies, ae ree 
as reinforcing the gh in “thought;’ which ends the preceding line. 


(9) We'll take up all before; and death shall find (p. 167) 
[We'll use our time so well that death shall find] (MSS) 


The verse in the manuscripts is an example of Pope’s “ten low words” 
in “one dull line”; the revision has more vigor. 


(10) How far more mighty than Heaven’s love, Hell’s [my] hate 

(p. 167) 
Here the rhetorical strengthening may very well have been sug- 
gested by the consistent effort to reinforce sound—in this case, 
h and I. 


(11) And, to yourselves so left, if [when] ill ensues (p. 170) 
This is unlikely to be a logical revision, since there is no doubt in 
Adam’s mind, the sound seems a more probable reason. Dryden loses 
the “when’-“en-” combination, but gains the stronger “left-if-ill” 

This compilation supports my thesis: that The State of Innocence 
was an exercise on Dryden’s part in developing a technique of in- 
ternal reinforcement of sound, in the manner of Vergil and Milton. 





The Authorship of 


the First Blenheim Panegyric 
By Rosert D. Horn 


N THE evening of August 10, 1704, eight days after the great vic- 
O tory, the duke of Marlborough’s messenger galloped into Len- 
don with the news of Blenheim. On the same day the London 
Gazette issued the official account, giving “particulars of the March 
and the Action” Only two days later, August 12 (N.S.), Richard 
Janeway, junior, issued the first verse panegyric.* This hurried tribute 
stands at the head of the long line of poetic celebration of the duke’s 
triumphs. Preceding Addison’s Campaign by over four months, it 
of course also introduces the body of praise that tradition holds in- 
duced dissatisfied government officials to look for something better. 
The piece has been utterly unknown to historians and biographers 
of Marlborough, partly from their general indifference to such docu- 
ments, but perhaps largely because it appears to survive in only a 
single copy. Fortunately this copy, which is in the Houghton Li- 
brary, Harvard University, is dated by the original purchaser, Nar- 
cissus Luttrell. This dating is particularly fortunate, since the poem 
was the only one among hundreds of such pieces not advertised in 
the newspapers, It is the purpose of this study to identify the author 
and place the poem in the rather substantial body of his tributes to 
Marlborough. 

The title of this first of Blenheim poetic tributes is as follows: 


A Congratulatory Poem to His Grace the Duke of Marlborough, on His 
Glorious Success and Victories over the French and Bavarians. London: 


1 Janeway, publisher of the poem, appears not to have printed any other Marlborough 
pieces than those discussed in this paper. See Henry R. Plomer, A Dictionary of the 
Printers and Booksellers . . . 1668 to 1725 (Oxford, 1922). The only publication identi- 
fied prior to 1724 is The Lancashire Levite Rebuk’d (1698). The whole story of the 
publishers of Marlborough panegyrics provides an interesting picture of one phase of 
public activity under Queen Anne. Bragg, Nutt, A. & J. Churchill, Tonson, Lintot, and 
many less prominent and productive publishers pass in review as contributors to Marl- 
borough’s fame along with the writers whose pamphlets they hurried to print. 
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Printed by R. Janeway, and Sold by B. Bragg, at the Blue Ball in Ave- 
Mary-Lane. 1704. 


As with most such tributes, the poem is printed in folio, two pages 
being required for the seventy lines of verse. The Harvard copy 
bears Luttrell’s characteristic notations: “1 d” at the top of page I 


and between the title and text the date, “12. August 1704.” In view 
of the relative brevity of the poem, as well as its extreme rarity, the 
complete text is given. 


Brave General, whose Conduct in the Field, 
Where-e’er You come, does Sprouting Lawrels yield. 
Fame Imps her Wings that she may faster fly, 

To tell the World of Your Great V ictory. 

Astonish’d Nations startle at the Deed, 

To find Success so to Success succeed. 

One Glorious Action’s Joy we scarce did feel 

E’er a more Glorious follows at the Heel; 

As if Kind Fates came crowding faster on, 

And jogg’d Time’s Sands that they might swifter run, 
To have the Mighty Business sooner done. 

ae Constellations at Your Birth 

Sang in their Spheres, that You should free the Earth 
From those Oppressions that made Mortals Groan 
Beneath the Weight of an Ambitious Tyrant’s Throne, 
Who Seas of Blood has shed, and (as ’tis said) 

Boasts that he War but for his Glory made, 

Laugh’d to see around him Smoaking Towns 

Laid waste with Fire, and to Distribute Crowns 

Was all his Aim, preparing Chains to have 

Europe One Day, as he suppos’d, his Slave; 

But You, like Jove, when Phaeton fir’d the World, 
Have on his Head Your Martial Thunder hurl’d, 
And check’d the Bold Aspirer in his Way, 

Making the Torrent of Ambition stay. : 


2Notice should be taken of an event of the previous day, Aug. 11. The Daily 
Courant, No. 125, Friday, Aug. 11, advertises the revival of a “Comedy call’d the 
Emperor of the Moon. With Extraordinary Entertainments and Decorations, as will 
be express’d at large in the Bills. Also a new Prologue, occasion’d by the good News 
that arriv’d yesterday, of the Great Victory gain’d over the French and Bavarians, by 
his Grace the Duke of Marlborough’ The play is by Aphra Behn, but since she died 
in 1689, the lines could have no connection with her. Mr. Estcourt’s appearance in a 
repeat performance is advertised for Jan. 1, 1705. 
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Methinks we see You Brave in Arms Advance, 
And push your Threatning Sword through Haughty France, 
Blazing like to a flaming Comet’s Streams, 

With bloody Omens red and, Cyrus’s Beams, 

To carry swift Destruction to a Foe, 30 
Whose Armies You with Ease can overthrow. 

A shaken E mpire’ s by Your Valour sav’d, 

And Death in all its Shapes You have out-brav’d. 
True English Hero of the Ancient Race, 

With whom You bravely keep an equal Pace, 
Inspire a Courage i into those You lead 

To Rush o’er Swords, and Conquer without dread, 
Or fear of Dying, for their Countries good 

As Azencourt: So our Brave Warriours stood, 
When France their Anger Mourn’d in Tears of Blood. 
Go on, Brave Man, Revive the English Name, 
And for it Live in the Records of Fame 

To After-Ages, till Time is no more. 

But Ah! To tell Your Worth Words are but Poor; 
Imagination must supply the rest, 

Whilst Thoughts croud on that cannot be exprest. 
Thou art the Worthy Favourite of that Star 
Which guides our Sphere, and Influences War; 
Which by Her Power and Wisdom is upheld, 
Whilst shelter’d Nations fight behind Her Shield. 
May Caesar (as he has) Your Worth surv ey, 

And add more Honours to those he would pay, 
Whilst You Reap Lawrels to adorn His Brows, 
And once again the Roman Eagle Rouze, 

To take her flight as free, as unconfin’d, 

As Eagles make their Way upon the Wind, 

O’er Italy and Spain to spread Her Wings, 

And as of old Rule Senators and Kings. 

The Mighty Blow You gave has set Her free, 
Replum’d her Wings and giv’n her Scope to flee; 
To Soar above the Lillies that wou’d rise, 

And wet their Tops in Troubl’d Cloudy Skies. 
More Victories, Brave Man, are yet behind, 

Fate Teems with Mighty T hings, and will be kind; 
Fortune, though Fickle, keeps with her You [sic] Word, 
And seems to Chain herself unto Your Sword. 
Propitious may she be, and bear You far 

In bold Exploits to end a Ling’ring War; 

That so our Foes to Reason being brought, 

A Peace may come which by Just War is sought. 
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While there may be little to praise in these lines, they do not in- 
vite contempt. Lacking details of the battle, the writer falls back on 
a fusion of classical and biblical allusions. He devotes his main effort 
to celebration of his martial hero but also points up certain leading 
ideas: the swiftness of Marlborough’s action, the saving of the threat- 
ened Empire, and the propriety of the duke’s being rewarded by that 
Empire for freeing it and other nations from French tyranny. The 
poem is unsigned, but less than five months later the same publisher 
issued a second, longer poem with the identical main title, and this 
work is identified as to authorship. However, this identification is 
made in the advertisement, not the text. The Daily Courant, No. 
847, for Tuesday, Jan. 2, 1705, dates it as “This day publish’d” and 
specifies the author as James Smallwood, chaplain to his grace, the 


duke of Marlborough. The full title is as follows: 


A Congratulatory Poem to his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, &c. 
Upon his Safe Return to England, after the Glorious Victory obtain’d by 
the English and Germans under His Conduct, over the French and Bavar- 
ians at the Battel of Hockstet in Germany, A. D. 1704. London, Printed 
by R. Janeway, for John Isted, at the Golden Ball, over against St. Dun- 
stan’s Church in Fleetstreet and Sold by B. Bragg, in Ave-Mary-Lane, 
1704.° 


By early January the flood of Blenheim panegyrics was well under 
way; in fact this second Congratulatory Poem was twenty-seventh 
in line. John Philips’ Bleinbeim, the Tory response to Addison’s 
Campaign, appeared on the same day. 

It is the conviction of the writer that both congratulatory poems 
were composed by James Smallwood, acknowledged author of the 
second. Aside from the extreme unlikelihood that a publisher wouid 
issue two poems with identical titles for the same bookse’’.1 _ offer 
for sale, or that two authors would themselves accept suci a situa- 
tion, the two poems contain considerable internal evidence of com- 
mon authorship. This evidence is strongly supported by two other 
works of Smallwood. The first of these was published November 29, 


’The poem is in folio, t.p. (verso bl.), text, pp. 1-12. Copy by courtesy of the Lehigh 
University Library. On the title page of the Lehigh copy a contemporary manuscript 
insertion reads: “Qui Bavium non odit, amet tua carmina, Mavi!” The elaborate lay- 
out of the varied type faces and a decorative triangular design of the title page reflect 
deliberation and concern for effect in this production. 
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1704, thus falling between the two poems. It is a prose account of 
175 pages, exclusive of prefatory matter, summarizing military events 
of the period centering on Blenheim and primarily celebrating 
Marlborough’s prowess and achievements. Its authorship by the 
writer of the first Congratulatory Poem is pretty well established by 
the interpolation of that poem, entire, but with a few corrections, 
in the body of the text. The volume is given the full-page descrip- 
tive title common with such productions, Its essentials are as follows: 


England’s Triumph; or tHe Glorious Campaign in the Year 1704. CON- 
TAINING an exact Account of all the memorable Transactions. . . . More 
Particularly of the forcing of the Lines of the Enemy at Donawert, and 
the glorious Victory . . . at the famous Battle of Hockstet and Blenheim. 
... With a Poem on his Grace the Duke of Marlborough. Lonvon: Printed 
for N. Boddington, at the Golden Ball, in Duck Lane. 1704.* 


‘The poem alluded to in the title, and the only one included in the 
work, is the Congratulatory Poem of August 12. It is abruptly in- 
troduced, on pages 90-92, without any introductory matter other 
than the title. Its position midway in the volume is clearly determined 
by the author’s pervasive interest in Marlborough’s being pressed 


by the emperor to accept his offer of princely rank.’ This interest is 
prominent in the second Congratulatory Poem, but it appears also in 
the shorter, earlier poem. Its presence there is the more striking in 
view of the shortness of the poem and its primary concern with the 


‘Copy in the British Museum. I count my indebtedness for the courtesy of access to 
this work in London, as well as the favor of a microfilm copy, as only part of a long- 
standing occasion for gratitude to the British Museum and its officials. Three altera- 
tions in the reprinted version of the poem attest to the author’s hand. Notably “Whilst” 
(line 50) is changed to read “Which by her Power and Wisdom’? In line 57, possibly 
under the spell of Addison’s famous angel simile, “Eagles” is changed to read “As 
Angels make their way upon the Wind’ Of course the original “Eagles” may have 
been a printer’s error. In that case it could be urged that Addison himself may have 
taken a cue from this first tribute for his celebrated figure. The writer inclines to the 
latter view inasmuch as the original compares eagles to eagles, and Smallwood, the as- 
sumed author, was too well trained in rhetorical principles to make such a gaffe. 


5The role of Smallwood in alleviating criticism of the duke for being offered, not to 
speak of accepting, this honor is prominent in all the writings considered in this paper. 
The offer produced a crisis in Marlborough’s career which more than any other antici- 
pates that awakened by his unfortunate request to be made captain general for life. 
Even Sir Winston Churchill openly admits defects of ambition in his hero at this point. 
See Marlborough: His Life and Times (London, 1934), II, 485-488. On the side of real- 
politik it can be urged that Marlborough was keenly aware of the value of rank in 
negotiations and in allied military actions. 
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freshly proclaimed victory. Long before Blenheim the emperor had 
commissioned Wratislaw to offer Marlborough the status of prince 
of the Empire. This offer came on June 15, and on the 2oth the em- 
peror sought the sanction of Queen Anne through his minister in 
London. While the duke himself wrote to Harley on July 20 con- 
cerning the offer, he did not move to accept it till August 22, over a 
week after the battle. Lines 51-60, expressing the hope that Caesar, 
that is, the emperor, may reward Marlborough, clearly show the 
author’s awareness of the duke’s opportunity for exploiting his tri- 
umph by attaining princely status. He could sense the advantage to 
the captain general that such status would afford in conducting the 
delicate negotiations with his Continental allies both in diplomacy 
and in military protocol. Smallwood’s functions as chaplain put him 
into the most intimate relationship with Marlborough and made him 
familiar with his personal attitudes and ambitions. As will be shown, 
he was forced by illness to be in England during the Blenheim cam- 
paign, but at least he could solace himself and gain some imaginative 
participation in the great exploit by celebrating it in verse and 
prose. This he did in the two congratulatory poems and the “exact 
account” of Englana’s Triumph. 

Concrete support for the claim that Smallwood is the author of 
England’s Triumph is to be found by scrutiny of the little volume 
itself. A two-page “Preface to the Reader” states the author’s rea- 
sons for compiling the work. It is signed as by “J. S’ In both the 
British Museum Catalogue and the Morgan Bibliography (G 406) 
the work is incorrectly ascribed to “T. S?’ Examination of the text 
establishes the unmistakably correct initials “I. S’ Since in print- 
ing practice “J” and “J” were interchangeable, ascription of the vol- 
ume to James Smallwood is possible. Such authorities as the British 
Museum Catalogue mix I and J at random in listing initialed works, 
and where authorship is identifiable, the ] often stands for Jona- 
than, John, etc., as well as for James. 

Study of the second Congratulatory Poem shows many features 
in common with the earlier poem and with the prose portions of 
Englana’s Triumph as well. The poem is nearly four times the length 
of the earlier piece, being 271 lines in all. It opens with a comparison 
between Marlborough and Caesar, which continues throughout the 
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first forty lines. This interest gains significance from Smallwood’s 
pointed references to Emperor Leopold as “Caesar?” 


As Caesar at the end of each Campaign 
Return’d in Winter still to Rome again, 

There to convene the Senate, and debate 

The dubious Issues of the next Year’s Fate, 
Triumph and Fame clap their rejoicing Wings, 
Whilst Victory her Hero homeward brings, 


And in This too You Caesar parallel, 
He both in Field and Senate did excel; 
In both He Caesar was, in both You are, 
His very Copy, both in Peace and War. 


The association of the Roman Caesar with the Austrian emperor, 
both in name and fame, and in turn association of both with Marl- 
borough, is made explicitly in England’s Triumph (p. 87). “I. S? 
writes: “I have told you before how instant [ insistent? | the Emperor 
was to confer the Honour and high Dignity of the Title of Prince 
of the Empire, upon his Grace the Duke of Marlborough, for the 
signal Service he had done him, and of the modest Refusal he [ Marl- 
borough] made; but it seems Caesar would not be denied, but writ 
him again in Latin, in which Letter he gives him the Title of 
Prince... ° 

Marlborough’s championship and rescue of the Empire are ex- 
pressed in the symbolism of the eagle, another link between the two 
poems and the prose volume. The eagle provides the concept of both 
power and triumph; and visually it, or the fame it suggests, projects 
further the imagery of wings, flying, and the exultation of wings 
clapping and beating. In both poems Marlborough is seen as crowned 
with the laurels of victory, being raised to princely rank, and, with 
the martial invincibility of the eagle, returning to convene the sen- 
ate, as did the Roman Caesar. Both poems reveal a disposition to- 
ward enjambment in the verse. Both are couched in the otherwise 
conventional heroic couplets, with occasional triplets, such as con- 
ceal, rather than reveal, individual stylistic qualities. Even so, the 
imagery is a clear link between them. France is symbolized by her 
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lilies. In the earlier poem the German eagle is seen to “soar above 
the Lillies that wou’d rise”; while in the later the German eagle soars 
“O’er your [Marlborough’s] Ship, and guards your wat’ry Course,’ 
and France’s “fading Lillies hang their drooping heads” (line 255). 
The laurels of victory stand as another linking symbol: in the Blen- 
heim poem the duke is represented as “yielding sprouting Lawrels” 
wherever he goes, and in the poem on his return he is depicted as 
bearing “Victorious Lawrels” from afar. England’s Triumph opens 
with the observation, “The War in Flanders yielding some Lawrels 
of Victory...” (p: 2). 

Even more convincing than such consistency in imagery is the 
reflection in all three works of the interests appropriate to a univer- 
sity-trained chaplain. The bold fusion of classical and biblical imag- 
ery and figures, the elevated tone, the allegorizing tributes to noble 
character, and the profusion of rhetorical figures are all used with 
considerable assurance and control, and all are devoted to portray- 
ing Marlborough as the calm, poised, godlike heroic figure. He is 
actually depicted as such in an engraving prefixed to England’s Tri- 
umph. It is in the form of a folding sheet, thus permitting a larger 
picture. Smallwood may very well be drawing on this engraving, 
the earliest of its kind to accompany the panegyric works, in his 
lines describing his hero, Marlborough, mounted on his prancing 
battle steed, with the cannon, struggling soldiery, and distant field 
tents providing a background. He wears his battle garb, plumed hat, 
steel breastplate, long-skirted coat, and jack boots, easily guiding his 
mount with one hand as he bears his baton in the other. 


Fancy how Marlb’rough, with His graceful Mien, 
Before his Army in Array was seen; 

On his Fair Prancer mounted there he Rode, 

His Form confessing Man, his Air a God. 

A radiant Glory round his Head did play, 
Prefiguring the Vict’ry of the Day; 


A Gen’rous Ardour kindling in his Breast, 

By great Command of Temper was supprest; 
Courage and Conduct seem’d in his Heart to strive 
Which to the other shou’d the Mast’ry give. 


(lines 70-75, 91-94) 
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Four lines of verse are inscribed beneath the equestrian engraving of 
Marlborough. They embody sentiments which permeate the poems. 


Behold the Hero who to English Name 

Has Rais’d to bear ’t on the wing of Fame, 

He who the French with Ease Cou’d over throw 
And Saved an Empire at one Glorious Blow. 


The raising, or reviving, of the English name is anticipated in the 
first Congratulatory Poem: “Go on, Brave Man, Revive the English 
Name”; and in the later poem it is expressed again: “Io England now 
you bring Reviving Days” (line 19). 

As has been suggested, England’s Triumph shows the same con- 
cern with Marlborough’s fame and career that dominates the poems. 
Although it is in prose and is a factual account, the prefatory re- 
marks are replete with the terms Fame, Fortune, Glory, and the like 
that abound in the poems. The “Preface to the Reader” opens as fol- 
lows: “After a long and doubtful Scene of War, spreading its bloody 
Banners in many Nations; Fate giving way and Fortune having 
crowned our Arms with Victory this present Year 1704, it may be 
called in this Sense a Year of Wonders, wherein the English Name, 
and Fame have revived and raised their ancient Reputation, and in 
Glory and Success seems to eclipse that of our Ancestors, who so 
often have carried Terror and Amazement on their Swords through 
haughty France. . . ’ The author continues to stress the opposition 
of England and Marlborough to “the Ambition and Tyranny of 
France} and their role in rescuing oppressed nations from “the Tyr- 
rany of the Oppressor;’ that is, Louis XIV. As is indicated in its elabo- 
rate descriptive title, the volume deals with all the military actions by 
land and sea, that is, ““Sieges, Battles, Sea-Fights, Skirmishes, Marches 
and Counter-Marches . . . in Flanders, the Empire, Savoy, Italy, Port- 
ugal, Spain, and other places:’ At the end is mentioned “the Taking 
Gibralter, and the Defeat of the French Fleet by Sir George Rook? 
The notice of Rook’s action at Gibraltar by a stout Whig writer 
would have been highly improbable a few months later when the 
Tory denigration of Marlborough’s successes was vigorously sup- 
ported by praise of the fleet. However, Smallwood in his acknowl- 
edged poem on the return of Marlborough gives praise to the navy 
but merely in its role of protecting the duke’s return to England 
after Blenheim. 
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The Brittish Isle expands her canvas Wings, 
And proudly o’er the Main her Victor brings; 


Our dancing Castles o’er the Billows ride; 
You with our Ships are safe, our Ships with You. 


(lines 34-35, 45-46) 


Unmistakably, though, in its title and its text, England’s Triumph 
was compiled as a tribute to Marlborough and the land forces. 

Fortunately specific and concrete evidence of Chaplain Small- 
wood’s relationship to Marlborough has survived. This is in the 
form of a sermon that he preached before the duke on July 15, 1705, 
in celebration of the brilliant feat of passing the French lines. The 
printing of sermons preached in the field was a rare event. Here, at 
last, a work bears Smallv-ood’s name on the title page: 


A Sermon Preach’d before His Grace the D. of Marlborough, in the 
Camp at Ulierberg-Abby, near Louvain, in Brabant, July 15. 1705. Just 
after the Passing the French Lines. By James Smalwood [sic], Chap- 
lain to Her Majesty’s Foot-Guards. Publish’d at the Request of the Gen- 
eral Officers. London: Printed by T: Mead, for Andrew Bblil sic], at the 
Cross-Keys, in Cornhill. MDCCV.° 


Publication of the sermon shows that Smallwood not only was back 
with the forces for the 1705 campaign but also that he stood in spe- 
cial favor with the duke. As in the poems and England’s Triumph, 
the thesis is held that the justification of war is the securing of peace 
and justice, and that these are the specific ends sought by Marl- 


6My personal copy used. Copies are in the British Museum and the Huntington 
Library, although, as is also the case with England’s Triumph, not catalogued under 
John Churchill (duke of Marlborough) references. T’p, (verso bl.) ; Epistle Dedica- 
tory, sigs. A2¥-v; text, sigs. [A3*-C4'] (pp. 1-19). The spelling of Smallwood’s name 
with one / is indicative of the effects of his not being on hand to read proofs; see also 
English Army Lists and Commission Registers, 1661-1714, ed. Charles Dalton (London, 
1960), V, 45, where under the First Regiment of Foot Guards commanded by John, 
duke of Marlborough, is listed “Chaplain James Smallwood, 20th July, 1702” Also 
since the passing of the lines took place on July 17, N.S., the dating raises questions. 
The anonymous manuscript Journal of the Campaigns (in my possession) shows 
Marlborough at “Ulerbeck near Louvain” on the 19th. On that day he dispatched 
letters announcing the newest victory to Queen Anne, the emperor, and sixteen other 
royal and official personages. See The Letters and Dispatches of John Churchill, First 
Duke of Marlborough, ed. Sir George Murray (London, 1845), II, 178-181, where it 
can be established that on the 19th the duke marched from Tirlemont to “Vlierbeck? 
as his secretary Cardonnel spells it. 
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borough. In this he was closely in accord with Marlborough’s chap- 
lain general, Dr. Francis Hare, one of the chief spokesmen for his 
long-range policy.’ Various phrases link the sermon with the works 
previously discussed. For example, it points out that Queen Anne, 
but for the defection of an “absent Prince” might have “this Year 
made as great an Impression into the Bowels of France as any of 
Her glorious Predecessors, either Edwards or Henrys ever did” 
(p. 17). In the second Congratulatory Poem he cries: 


Thine Anna, is the Fame, thou more hast done 

Than all the Royal Race before thee run; 

Edwards and Henrys are surpass’d by Thee, 

They conquer’d France, Thou France and Germany. (lines 242-245) 


This echo shows an interest in his verse such as induced Smallwood 
to reprint his earliest poetic tribute in England’s Triumph, In that 
poem he exclaims: “Fate Teems with Mighty Things, and will be 
kind?’ This sentiment also is echoed in the conviction already quoted 
from England’s Triumph, “Fate giving Way, and Fortune having 
crowned our Arms with Success and Victory:’ In the second poem, 
on the Roman Caesar’s return, he comes to discuss “the next Year’s 


Fate?’ Only in the sermon is Fate properly omitted. Here it is God, 
aiding both “the Counsel and Bravery” of the commander, that is 


7A sermon by Marlborough’s chaplain general, Dr. Francis Hare, was published in 
London, 1711, having been preached before the duke on Sept. 9. As with Smallwood’s 
sermon, it was preached on the occasion of passing the French lines, this time prior to 
the taking of Bouchain. The sermon, entitled The Charge of God to Joshua, bears no 
publisher’s name. In a prefatory and anénymous “Publisher to the Reader” of Hare’s 
sermon, the statement is made that the “Sermon is not publish’d by the Author, who 
would by no means hear of Printing a Discourse drawn up in so much haste, but was 
prevail’d on to give a Copy to a Friend, which has since fallen into my Hands” (p. 3). 
Tp. (verso bl.), text, pp. 3-24. My personal copy used. For further details on Hare’s 
leading part in sustaining Marlborough’s reputation, see my study, “Marlborough’s 
First Biographer: Dr. Francis Hare? Huntington Library Quarterly, XX (1957), 145- 
162. The addition of Smallwood’s name enlarges the picture of the “public relations” 
staff supporting the duke. He, too, drew largely on Hare’s account of the march to 
the Danube and the description of the battles of the Schellenberg and Blenheim. How- 
ever, occasional errors and variant phrasing make it seem very likely that he used a 
transcript, or even more probably that he worked directly from Hare’s manuscript, 
since the latter was not published until Aug. 16, 1705. In his “Preface to the Reader” 
of England’s Triumph, Smallwood states that he “thought fit to collect at large the 
most memorable Passages that have happened’ This is at least more of an acknowledg- 
ment of indebtedness to Hare than that of Thomas Lediard and his successors in Marl- 
borough biography, whose wholesale transcription of Hare’s account is pointed out in 
the study cited above. 
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the source of victory (p. 18). Yet even here Smallwood is the ration- 
alist. The body of the sermon consists of four propositions that jus- 
tify war. He remarks, “God has not given us Nerves and Sinews; He 
has not instill’d Reason in us for nothing . .” (p. 13). Thus Small- 
wood did contribute to the nerves and sinews which led to victory in 


...aLing’ring War, 
That so our Foes to Reason being brought, 
A Peace may come which by Just War is fought. 


These lines conclude the first of the four works ascribed to Small- 
wood, It is interesting to recapitulate with the observation that the 
first poem was completely unacknowledged, but that it was reprinted 
in the second work, which carried the author’s initials. The third 
work was identified in the advertisement, and only the fourth, the 
sermon, as perhaps behooved a chaplain, carried the author’s name 
twice, on the title page and at the end of the dedication to the duke. 

Two further helpful glimpses of Smallwood’s relationship to 
Marlborough are available. They appear in letters from the duke, 
written in the field where the stress of campaigning makes any con- 
cern the more significant. The first letter, written to Smallwood, 
makes it certain that he was not witii the forces during the march 
to the Danube and the triumph of Blenheim. Writing on July 9, 
1704, the duke assures him that “your post in the regiment of 
Guards I have now the honour to command shall be always as easy 
and agreeable to you as I can make it. I should have been glad your 
health would permit your attendance on the battalion here, which 
may have more need of you than those at home. . . ?’* This state- 
ment not only gives a characteristic picture of Marlborough’s per- 
sonal concern for one of his staff; it also provides one of the very 
rare insights into his thought in its anticipation of the need of 
spiritual comfort, presumably for stricken men, in the days ahead. 
Of course it also establishes that Smallwood, as is apparent in the 
two panegyrics and also in England’s Triumph, was back in England 


Letters and Dispatches, 1, 346-347. The letter was written just one week after the 
Battle of Schellenberg, and thus falls in the strenuous period between that preliminary 
victory and the already-projected test at Blenheim that was to follow. Marlborough was 
in camp at Ginderkingen, near Donauwurth, the village overlooked by the Schellen- 
berg fortress. 
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during the march to the Danube.’ Thus he had the motive and also 
was in a position to hurry to the press the first verse tribute to Blen- 
heim’s great day. Marlborough concludes his letter with assurances 
that Smallwood’s absence will not be prejudicial to him. That this 
was the case is evidenced in the second letter, dated October 20, 
1709, when the duke’s fortunes were on the verge of decline. He 
addresses the lord chancellor, assuring him of his appreciation of 
his kindness “in promising me your favourable protection and en- 
couragement to Dr. Smallwood when anything offered that might 
be suitable for him, that I am encouraged to send you the enclosed 
letter for a living he says is vacant within twelve miles of his own, 
being persuaded you will do what you can for him, as well in con- 
sideration of his merit as his long services in the army.” 

Much more remains to be learned about James Smallwood, who 
by the time this letter appears has added “Doctor” to his indication 
of rank. The evidence offered seems clearly to warrant recognizing 
him as the author of the earliest of Blenheim panegyrics to reach 
the excited crowds that thronged the streets, thrilling to every new 
bulletin and gazette, pulsating to the firing of guns, the blaze of 
bonfires, and eagerly debating the rival claims of Whig and Tory 
leadership. Of course the Tories were chagrined, even at the news 
of Blenheim, but only on political grounds. People of Whiggish 
sentiments were excited beyond bounds by the news of Marl- 
borough’s growing succession of triumphs. This feeling cried out 
for expression. Dr. James Smallwood in his works, which have here 
been brought out of obscurity, made a contribution to this need. 


®That Smallwood was in London, or at least England, at the time of the reception 
of the news of Blenheim is apparent in the tone of his first poem, its lack of descrip- 
tive detail, and the stress on the fact that “Imagination must supply the rest” The point 
is specifically confirmed in various statements in England’s Triumph, particularly in 
the following passage: “We had for certain Days in England, a Rumour spread of a 
great Victory obtain’d, yet it remained doubtful to us till an express arrived from his 
Grace the Duke of Marlborough, sent by Colonel Parks, and the first certainly that 
appear’d publick, was a Letter to his Dutchess, in these few Lines, written on Horse- 
back with a lead pencil” (p. 56). That Smallwood, to use his own term, was “com- 
piling” his account is apparent throughout; but he also shows a familiarity with the 
army and its life of marches, camps, and occasional conflicts. He conceives of himself 
as the experienced informant for the general public. For example, in summarizing the 
size of the forces at Blenheim, he says: “And here by the way for the better satisfaction 
of the Reader, Note, that a Batalion is usually computed at 400 Men, and a Squadron 
at 100. 


10Letters and Dispatches, IV, 631. 
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Unmistakably the two congratulatory poems deserve notice as part 
of the picture of the national response to the heroic exploits and 
career of the hero of Blenheim." 


11Another potential identification for “IS: was Dr. James Sandby, secretary and 
chaplain to Marlborough’s brother, General Charles Churchill. The duke recommends 
Sandby to Harley as “one of our chaplains” in a letter written from camp, Oct. 3, 1707. 
He urges a preferment “in the church of Worcester or elsewhere, suitable to his merit 
and character” (ibid., III, 611, 612). Sandby is identified in the Daily Courant, No. 835, 
Mon., Dec. 18, 1704, as author of An Account of the Last Campaign in Germany, 
printed by A. & J. Churchill. However, no notice of actual publication appeared, and 
no copy of the work is known to me. Of course Sandby was presumably with the army 
at Blenheim, and Smallwood certainly was not. Quite evidently Sandby’s work was be- 
ing rushed to catch the moment of Marlborough’s return to London and was to be 
issued by Marlborough’s Churchill relatives. Quite possibly they had assurances of a 
manuscript that was not forthcoming or a publication that was anticipated by others and 
so abandoned. As I have elsewhere pointed out, only Addison’s Campaign achieved the 
good fortune of publication on the day of the duke’s return to London, Dec. 14, 1704. 





Swift’s Notes for His The History of the 


Four Last Years, Book IV 
By Greorce P MayHEew 


I 


6 Se Huntineton MS. No. 14380 is a seemingly neglected and 
unpublished series of six entries in the hand of Jonathan Swift, 
notes intended for his posthumously published The History of the 
Four Last Years of the Queen (1758). From the time of its composi- 
tion in 1712/3 until 1737, Swift worked intermittently upon his 
History, and he set great store by this work as a historically accurate 
justification to posterity of the honorable actions of the Tory min- 
istry in achieving the Peace of Utrecht. Yet from the start the His- 
tory caused Swift much trouble in composition because of the lack 
of co-operation of some of his Tory friends, and later, in publication, 
because of their continuing disapproval of some parts of it. From 
the time of its eventual publication, when Dr. Samuel Johnson first 
opened the question, until our own day, when Sir Harold Williams 
disposed of it once and for all,‘ the History has been frequently 
believed not to be by Swift at all. 

In some small way these notes in the Huntington Library may re- 
inforce what by now must be universally accepted: that the His- 
tory is indeed by Swift, since he is here noting down in his own 
hand points that are later incorporated into that very History when 
published. In another direction the notes go to show how exactly 
and painstakingly Swift as a Tory historian worked to gather pre- 
cise data for the fourth book of his History, that section of his whole 
work which seems to have caused him most trouble. Before exam- 
ining the Huntington Library notes, however, it seems to me best to 
review briefly the history of the composition of Swift’s The History 
of the Four Last Years, in order to fit these notes into place, and to 


1“ Jonathan Swift and the Four Last Years of the Queen} The Library, 4th Ser., XVI 
(1935), 61-90; and “Introduction? The Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert 
Davis, VII (Oxford, 1951), ix-xxviii. 
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summarize the duke of Ormonde’s campaign of 1712 in Flanders, a 
subject that is treated at length in Book IV of Swift’s work and one 
with which these notes are exclusively concerned. 

Swift composed his The History of the Four Last Years of the 
Queen between September 1712 and May 1713; except for the last 
portion of Book IV the work was substantially completed by Janu- 
ary 1712/3. From time to time during the 1720’s and 1730's Swift re- 
viewed his History and made some revisions and corrections, still 
with a view to publication. Of course the notes now in the Hunting- 
ton Library may have been made at any of these times, but, because 
of their nature (all of them having to do with recent actions of the 
duke of Ormonde), the nonavailability at any later date of possible 
sources of detailed information for such motives and actions as are 
here noted, and finally, because of the hasty manner in which they 
are written, the notes now in the Huntington Library seem to me 
most likely to have been jotted down by Swift sometime between 
September 1712 and May 1713, at a time when he was busy with the 
original composition and correction of his History. 

On August 7, 1712, Swift first referred in his Journal to Stella* to 
his History as “an Affair I am upon...” (II, 552). By October 28 
the bulk of the work was done, and he had only thirty pages (“which 
will be sixty in print”) left to write; however, he continued, “It is 
the most troublesome part of all ..? (II, 569). Yet it is somewhat 
surprising to find that a month and a half later, on December 12, 
1712, he had made little or no progress: “I have written 130 Pages 
in folio to be printed, & must write 30 more, which will make a 
large Book of 4s..? (II, 578). A month later, on January 12, 1712/3, 
despite having in the meantime seen and talked often with his friend 
the duke of Ormonde, the recently returned commander of British 
forces in Flanders, Swift complained that “I can’t finish my Work, 
these Ministers will not find time to do what I would have them” 
(II, 601). By January 18 he recorded that his History now stood 
“stock still” and added that “some think it too dangerous to pub- 
lish . .°’ (II, 604). Perhaps this was the true reason why “The Minis- 
try” (by which Swift seems to mean the unco-operative Bolingbroke, 
the chief mover in international affairs) was not more forthcoming 


Fd. Sir Harold Williams (Oxford, 1948), hereafter referred to in the text by volume 
and page number alone, 
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with the material Swift felt he needed to finish the fourth and last 
book. 

Soon after the arrival in London of another Tory friend, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer, on February 10, 1712/3, Swift seems to have re- 
newed his interest in finishing his History.* On February 22 Swift 
saw Hanmer in the company of the duke of Ormonde at Lord 
Orkney’s and wrote in his Journal to Stella, “I intend in a day or 
two to have an Hours talk with him on Affairs” (II, 625). On Febru- 
ary 26 he dined at Hanmer’s with Ormonde and Oxford, and at that 
time he probably gave his host one manuscript of his History, for 
he remarked in his Journal of the next day, February 27, “Sr T: Han- 
mer has my Papers now” (II, 629). By May 16, 1713, Swift could 
speak of his History as being “just finisht . . . & [I] must be ten 
days correcting it” (II, 669). Three days later, on May 19, Sir 
Thomas Hanmer sent Swift a note saying, “I keep only the last book 
which I shall have gone through before night. . . . I read with the 
same strictness and ill-nature as in the former part:’* If Hanmer was 
as good as his word, Swift would have had time to incorporate any 
“observations” made by his friend on the fourth book in the re- 
maining days of the ten he had allotted himself.’ 

Professor Davis’ recent edition of the History runs to 167 pages 
in print and is taken from the Windsor manuscript (a scribe’s copy 
with annotations by Swift), containing 137 folio leaves, or 273 num- 
bered pages.* When Swift said, in his Journal of December 12, 1712, 
that he had written 130 folio pages and had thirty still to write, it 
is clear that he visualized a completed manuscript of 160 folio pages. 
In other words Swift, when he wrote in December, had probably 
reached page 136 in Professor Davis’ printed version and had just 
begun his presentation of the duke of Ormonde’s campaign of 1712 
in Flanders, first mention of which occurs on page 122 of the modern 


8T he Political State of Great Britain, ed. [Abel] Boyer (London, 1711-1716). See V, 
154, for Feb. 1712/3. 


4Ti2e Correspondence of Jonathan Swift, D.D., ed. F. Elrington Ball, II (London, 
IQII), 30-31. 


5As Sir Harold Williams has suggested, Swift may have retained and “finisht” a sec- 
ond MS, which he then revised and corrected. See The Library, XVI, 65, n. 6, and 
“Introduction? VII, xi, n. 2. 


6“Introduction? VII, xxii. 
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edition. Swift said those thirty pages left to write were “The most 
troublesome part of all? an apt enough description of the politico- 
military events in Flanders just coming to an end as he was writing. 
In broader terms, the duke of Ormonde’s campaign takes up the 
middle third of Swift’s fourth and last book of his History, and it is 
just at this point in his composition that Swift seemed for so long to 
be stuck, because of difficulties he anticipated and then actually 
encountered, It is to this very portion of the last book of Swift’s 
History that the notes in the Huntington Library apply. 

From a military point of view the campaign of 1712 in Flanders 
was a strange one.’ A force of 18,000 British troops (accompanied 
by a few battalions of loyal mercenaries) under the command of 
the duke of Ormonde maneuvered so as to avoid any action with 
their enemies, the French, under the command of Marshal de Vil- 
lars, but in such a way as to appear as actively hostile to their allies, 
the confederated Dutch and Imperial forces under the command of 
Prince Eugene of Savoy. Although the deception and menacing of 
his allies and the collaboration and collusion with his enemies were 
necessary for political reasons, they were none the less personally 
distasteful actions to the duke of Ormonde, who was a military 
leader and not a politician. For the secretary of state, Henry St. 
John, Viscount Bolingbroke, these actions, from the point of view 
of international diplomacy, were a necessary prelude to Britain’s 
achieving alone (or with her allies, if they agreed, as at first they 
did not) the peace with France that was finally concluded at Utrecht 
in 1713. As Swift when he was composing his History seemed to 
sense, Bolingbroke’s orders and Ormonde’s actions in the campaign 
of 1712 were not above suspicion and needed justification, or at least 
explanation. In fact, in 1715 they supplied some of the charges for 
the articles of impeachment and bills of attainder by which the vin- 
dictive Whigs punished the exiled Bolingbroke and Ormonde for 
their parts in making the peace with France. 

The duke of Ormonde was appointed capt ain general and com- 
mander in chief of her majesty’s forces in place of the disgraced 


7A convenient, large-scale map of the area may be found in George M. Trevelyan, 
England under Queen Anne: The Peace and the Protestant Succession (London, 1934), 
III, Map No. 5, “The Netherlands: Campaigns of 1709-1712” 
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duke of Marlborough on April 7, 1712 (O.S.).* Ormonde left Lon- 
don two days later, accompanied by his close friend, Sir Thomas 
Hanmer, and arrived at The Hague on April 23 (N.S.). There he 
conferred with the deputies of the Dutch states, made an inspection 
tour of Ghent, a supply and communication center for the English, 
and then joined Prince Eugene and the allied forces in the field at 
Tournai on the fifth or sixth of May, 1712. By May 21 Ormonde had 
moved his headquarters forward to Marchiennes and, in compliance 
with his orders from the queen, had agreed with Prince Eugene to 
march in five days’ time on an aggressive invasion of northern 
France, after besieging such French outposts as Quesnoy (the mod- 
ern Le Quesnoy) and Landrecies. The lines of communication and 
supply of the allies were based on Bruges, Ghent, and Brussels, ran 
through Lille and Tournai, and channeled into the forward supply 
base and bottleneck of Marchiennes. The earl of Albemarle with a 
sufficient force was detached southward across the river Scheldt to 
Denain to protect Marchiennes and the lengthening supply lines of 
the allies.° On May 24, 1712, two days before he was to march, 
Ormonde received Bolingbroke’s famous and notorious “Restrain- 
ing Orders,’ dated from London on May 10. 

To Ormonde these secret orders were an embarrassing surprise; 
they prohibited his besieging or engaging with his enemies, the 
French. They also enjoined him from revealing his orders to his 
allies despite the fact that his chief opponent, Villars, was notified 
about them and had received similar orders, and that his allies soon 
got wind of his secret orders and asked Ormonde pointed questions 
which he could neither affirm nor deny. About all that the duke 
could do was to agree to cover (but not to engage in directly) the 
proposed siege of Quesnoy and to await further orders from Eng- 
land about the occupation of Dunkirk as a cautionary measure pre- 
liminary to a suspension of arms with the French. 

8Information in the four following paragraphs is digested from two sources: Anony- 
mous, The Conduct of His Grace the Duke of Ormonde, in the Campagne of 1712 
(London, 1715), and The Political State, Ill, 340, 409-418, for Jan.—June 1712; IV, 1-39, 


80-106, and 163-172, for July—Dec. 1712. Dates in England are given Old Style; those 
on the Continent are New Style. 


In view of what Swift was to make of Ormonde’s warnings and Albemarle’s later 
defeat at Denain, followed by the capture of Marchiennes, it is here worth noting that 
Ormonde maintained headquarters at Marchiennes for some time and knew the ground 
between it and Denain quite well. 
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Somehow Ormonde managed to stall successfully for a month. 
On June 25, 1712, at the start of what was to be the most decisive 
and crucial period of the campaign, Ormonde finally received notice 
from the French that arrangements for occupying Dunkirk were 
now acceptable; on the same day he received orders from Boling- 
broke to disengage and to send an occupation detachment to Dun- 
kirk. But too much time had been wasted. Although Ormonde im- 
mediately alerted troops in British pay for a movement and proposed 
to his allies that the suspension of arms be made general, he was told, 
after a few days’ delay, that his allies intended to go on fighting, that 
the Dutch would deny his troops passage through towns held by 
them, and that mercenary troops in the pay of the British (as Or- 
monde long suspected) had been tampered with and intended to 
join Prince Eugene’s forces. On the same date (June 29) Ormonde 
heard from Villars that the cessation of arms must become general 
between armies (and not merely with the British forces) before 
Dunkirk would be turned over for occupation. From Bolingbroke he 
learned that—because of the special difficulties arising—Dunkirk 
would be occupied by forces sent from England. For the next two 
weeks affairs stood thus perplexed. 

On July 16, 1712, Prince Eugene and all but a few loyal battalions 
of the troops formerly in British pay separated from Ormonde’s 
forces and marched south. The next day, June 17, Ormonde, his 
forces now reduced by about a half, marched out of his headquar- 
ters at Cateau Cambrésis (the modern Le Cateau) in the general 
direction of Dunkirk. At sunset that same day, by agreement with 
Villars, he formally declared a suspension of arms at his camp near 
Avesne-le-Secque (the modern Avesne). The next day, as he re- 
sumed his march, he learned that some of his officers of the advance 
guard had been denied passage through the allied-held towns of 
Douai, Bouchain, and Lille. At this point Ormonde determined to 
execute the most daring and only independent command decision 
he was permitted to make during the entire campaign. He wheeled 
his small force northward, and—despite the belated apologies and 
insincere reassurances of the Dutch and Prince Eugene—he was very 
soon encamped around the city of Ghent, which he occupied on 
July 27. By August 4, 1712, his forces had also occupied Bruges, 
and troops and supplies were on their way to Dunkirk, earlier oc- 
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cupied from England by a small force under Brigadier General Hill. 
Meanwhile, Ormonde received news of the total defeat of Albe- 
marle’s forces at Denain at the hands of the French on July 24, 1712. 

Thus, by early August 1712, British troops held an important 
Channel port of the enemy as a guarantee of a separate peace as well 
as two towns sitting astride the lines of supply of their wavering 
former allies. Meanwhile, the successful French pressed their attack 
upon the overextended and unprotected flank of the allies by taking 
the supply bottleneck at Marchiennes. Before very long it appeared 
that Ormonde had only forestalled the advancing French in occupy- 
ing Ghent and Bruges. By November 1, 1712, all the armies were 
in winter quarters, all sides ( including the reluctant confederates) 
were preparing for a peace, and Ormonde was permitted to return 
to England on that date. On November 4 he was received with 
gracious approbation by the queen at Windsor. 


Il 


The Huntington MS. No. 14380 was written hastily by Swift in 
pen on one side only of a small (7 x 5’ inches) sheet. The manu- 
script was preserved among those papers of Theophilus Swift that 
came eventually to Mr. Huntington in 1917 from the library of 
W K. Bixby of St. Louis. Along the left-hand margin the six entries 
are set off from each other by a page number or by a dash. The first 
entry shows that the page numbers are all from Liber IV (“L.4”). 
From the contents it is at once clear that they refer to pages 21-29 
of a separately paged manuscript of the fourth book of Swift’s The 
History of the Four Last Years. Such pagination implies that the notes 
refer to a manuscript already in being and one that was completed, at 
least as far as the 29th page of the fourth book, at the time that the 
notes were made. The notes were therefore more likely to have been 
made between February and May 1713, when Swift resumed work 
on his History, than between October and December 1712, when 
Swift was stuck in composing this portion of his work. 

The fifth entry, “Say a little more of te Approbation [?] & ap- 
plaudig [sic] te dukes Conduct,’ is the kind of brief memorandum 
to ourselves that we make when something is fresh in mind, yet 
needing adjustment. As the notes go down the page they are more 
carelessly or more hurriedly written and are harder to decipher; 
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therefore a few difficult words are queried near the end, The amper- 
sands, “‘te” for “the? “g” for “given; the abbreviations and misspell- 
ings are the kind of shorthand Swift used in writing other such notes 
to himself. The relevant parallel passages incorporating these notes 


are cited below from Professor Davis’ recent edition. 


HM 14380 (recto) 


[1] L.4. P21. D. Or™4 positively told by te Dutch, that they would 
[2] not let his Troops pass—&c 


[3] —Ibid. D. Or™4 could not send th Detachmt; because he had not te 
Fr Kings 

[4] orders, & Fr. chicaned because te Cessation could not be Generll- 
this wise 


[5] in te Duke. 


[6] PB 25. Lisle & douay, here; & satisfd Order was genrll— 
[7] —25.G which te dutch Army might Starve &c 


[8] —Say a little more of te Approbation [?] & applaudig te dukes 
Conduct 


[9] 29. Abermarle at Denin to secure their Convoy from Marchiennes, 
too far 


[10] from their main Army, expln [?] their Conduct then 


For lines 1-2, see Prose Works, VII, 138: 


And he had sufficient Reasons to apprehend that the Dutch would either 
not permitt such a Detachment to pass through their Towns (as them- 
selves had more than hinted to him) or would seize them as they passed. 


For lines 3-5, ibid., 138: 


He thought it not prudent to expose them [Ormonde’s troops] to march 
through the Enemy’s Country with whom there was yet neither Peace 
nor Truce; ... At which the Maréchal [Villars] appeared extremely dis- 
appointed; Said, the King his Master reckoned, that all the Troops under 
His Grace’s Command should yield to the Cessation. . . . In short, the 
Opinion of Mons. Villars was, That this Difficulty cancelled the Promise 
of surrendring Dunkirk; which he therefore opposed as much as possible 
in the Letters he writt to his Court. 
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For line 6, ibid., 141: 


When he came as far as Flines, he was told by some of his Officers, that 
the Commandants of Bouchain, Douay, Lisle and Tournay had refused 
them Passage through those Towns, or even Liberty of Entrance; and 
said it was by Order of their Masters. The Duke immediatly recollected, 
that when the Deputies first heard of his Resolution to withdraw his 
Troops, they told him They hoped He did not intend to march through 
any of their Towns: This made him conclude that the Orders must be 
general, and that his Army would certainly meet with the same Treat- 
ment, which his Officers had done. . 


For line 7, ibid., 142: 


He knew very well, that while Gand was in the Queen’s hands, no Pro- 
visions could pass the Scheld or the Lis without her Permission, by which 
He had it in his Power to starve their Army. 


For line 8, ibid., 142: 


So that no Service could be more seasonable or useful in the present 
Juncture than this; which the Queen highly approved, and left the Duke 
a discretionary Power to act as he thought fit upon any future Emer- 
gency. 


For lines 9-10, ibid., 146-147: 


For in a very few Days, after the Desertion of the Allies, happened the 
Earl of Albemarle’s Disgrace at Denain, by a Feint of the Maréshal’s and 
a manifest Failure somewhere or other both of Cou rage and Conduct on 
the side of the Confederates, the Blame of which was equally shared 
between Prince Eugene and the Earl: although i it is certain, that the Duke 
of Ormonde gave the latter timely warning of his Danger, observing he 
was neither entrenched as he ought, nor provided with Bridges sufficient 
for the Situation he was in, and at such a Distance from the main Army. 


Several facts are at once apparent about these notes made by 
Swift for his The History of the Four Last Years of the Queen. For 
example, all are concerned with the duke of Ormonde’s military 
campaign in Flanders in 1712; the duke himself is mentioned by 
name in three of the entries. More particularly, they concentrate 
upon the decisive events of the most crucial month of that campaign, 
the period between June 25 and July 24, 1712, and they all tend to 
magnify, or at least to justify, the difficult part played by Ormonde. 
All of them concern military actions with which Swift would be 
relatively unfamiliar and in which he might welcome the help of 
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some knowledgeable person, although these same events grew out 
of international politics that Swift understood well enough, if he 
were given the facts. 

Next, it should be remarked that Swift’s notes are concerned with 
very recent foreign events, actions that (like the fall of Denain in 
July 1712) had taken place only a few months before Swift began 
his History and that were less than a year old when he finished in 
May 1713. They were events that, because of the necessary secrecy 
of international diplomacy and the confusion of a foreign war, as 
well as their proximity in time, might not be readily comprehensible 
to a contemporary English audience nor to a political historian, no 
matter how well informed. 

Finally, and perhaps of most importance, is the fact that all the 
notes apply to that portion of Book IV of Swift’s History which he 
told Stella was the “most troublesome” to write, and upon which 
he seems to have been stuck for so long. They come from that 
middle part of Book IV where Swift was to treat of Ormonde’s 
recent campaign. This point Swift appears to have reached in his 
composition on October 29, 1712, only a day or so before Ormonde’s 
arrival in England. But it is also where he still seemed to be stuck 
as late as December 12, 1712, despite the fact that meanwhile he 
had plenty of time to consult his friend of the “Brothers’ Club? 
Ormonde, the chief actor in these events. And yet, if Ormonde could 
not or would not supply the information for these notes, what were 
his reasons, and from whom did Swift get his information? 

One can, of course, only speculate about the source of the new 
information contained in these notes and incorporated in such a 
finished manuscript as that now at Windsor if the notes did not come 
from the duke himself, the most logical source. At the conclusion of 
his “character” of Ormonde in An Enquiry into The Behavior of 
The Queen’s Last Ministry ,*° Swift noted significantly that the duke 

was “under some Disadvantage by an invincible Modesty;’ and these 
notes tend to glorify the part he played in the campaign of 1712. 
Again, Ormonde, a soldier, could not have been entirely proud of his 
‘actions in that campaign. He, like Bolingbroke, may also have been 
numbered among those Tories who, in January 1712/3 and later, for 


10°F d. Irvin Ehrenpreis (Bloomington, Ind., 1957), p. 6. 
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reasons other than those of the secrecy necessary while international 
negotiations were in progress, opposed publication of Swift’s History 
as “too dangerous: So enlightened a historian as Trevelyan, for 
instance, entitles his appendix covering these events “The Military 
Betrayal of the Allies’ and he cites Bolingbroke’s giveaway of the 
“Restraining Orders” to the French and Ormonde’s warnings to Vil- 
lars, relayed through Bolingbroke, of an impending confederate at- 
tack upon Nieuport or Flunes (the modern Furnes) as examples of 
the betrayal—actions that were later made into charges of high treason 
and causes for attainting by the Whigs of 1715.* For these reasons 
Ormonde (and probably Bolingbroke) cannot surely be taken (as 
logic would seem to demand) as the main source for the notes now 
in the Huntington Library. 

If not from Ormonde then from whom did Swift get his informa- 
tion? Without straining the facts, I believe that Sir Thomas Hanmer 
may be identified as the person. As Ormonde’s close friend, and one 
who accompanied him over to his new command, as well as a person 
who held position in Flanders equivalent almost to an ambassador- 
at-large,** Hanmer appears to have been in close touch with Or- 
monde during the crucial days of June and July 1712, and he was 
present at the occupation of Ghent.’* Most certainly his cloak-and- 
dagger work behind the lines (at Ostend, Ghent, and Bruges, for 
instance) suggests that he was kept well apprised of all the duke’s 
actions.’* He would not be inhibited by Ormonde’s modesty, nor 


11One of Bolingbroke’s attempts about this time to keep something secret from Swift 
is recorded in Journal to Stella for Dec. 27, 1712 (II, 589). 


12Trevelyan, III, 216-222, 230-231. Ormonde was somewhat justified in his action be- 
cause such a confederate attack, if successful, would have cut the duke’s line of commu- 
nication along the Channel coast with Dunkirk. See especially Articles II and III of the 
bill of impeachment against Ormonde, in The Political State, X, 154-160, for July—Dec. 
1715. 

18T be Political State, IV, 21, for July 1712. 


14The Correspondence of Sir Thomas Hanmer, ed. Sir Henry Bunbury (London, 
1838), pp. 23-24, 132-140. “The same Day [July 24, 1712] Sir Thomas Hanmer, who, as 
was hinted before, had not been idle all this while, set out from Brussels, and in the 
Evening arrived in the British camp [before Ghent] where he conferr’d with the Duke 
of Ormond and the Earl of Strafford” (The Political State, 1V, 87, for Aug. 1712). 


15“A Report was spread, That the English had form’d a Design to seize Ostend: 
Which Rumour was undoubtedly occasion’d by Sir Thomas Hanmer’s repairing to 
that Town towards the latter end of June, N.S; his causing the Depth of the Harbour 
to be sounded; and his viewing the Fortifications, with the Burgomaster Bawens, who 
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would he be likely to be among those Tories who thought Swift’s 
History was “too dangerous” to publish. Because he read one of 
Swift’s manuscripts and made “observations;’ no matter how severe, 
upon the work between February and May 1713 (at which time, as 
was noted, Swift renewed work upon his History), Hanmer would 
seem implicitly to have approved of its publication. Hanmer’s own 
actions of June 1713, in opposing two articles of commerce in the 
peace treaty, are indications of his independent thinking in party 
matters. These notes, in fact, referring to what may be a separable 
(and certainly a separately paged) manuscript of Book IV, look to 
me very much like the kind of entries Swift may have made in fol- 
lowing up the “observations” of some knowledgeable person like 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, who in May 1713, appears to have retained 
Book IV of Swift’s manuscript for continued close scrutiny, per- 
haps of that section devoted to the actions of his friend, the duke 
of Ormonde, to some of which he had been an eye witness. 





was suppos’d to be in the British Interest. Whether this Surmize was well or ill 
grounded, Sir Thomas Hanmer having spent some days at Bruges and Ghent, where 
his Presence was thought necessary to prepare Matters for future Designs, that Gentle- 
man, who from this time began to appear with the Title of the Queen of Great Britain’s 
Minister, repair’d to Brussels; where the Earl of Strafford arriv’d the 11th of July 
N.S... [on his way to Ormonde’s headquarters] (The Political State, IV, 21, for July 
1712). 





A New Voyage round the World: 
Defoe’s Roman a These 
By Jane H. Jack 


iin for Robinson Crusoe, which is unique, Daniel Defoe’s 
travel tales are less successful than his rogue histories. The 
Farther Adventures of Robinson Crusoe and Captain Singleton are 
less lively and less unified than Moll Flanders and Roxana. He could 
usually do more with settings that he knew at first hand than with 
descriptions based on the work of other writers. Yet he wrote one 
travel book dealing with a country which he had never seen that 
is remarkably unified and remarkably well written. In this essay I 
wish to analyze some of the reasons for the unusual character of 
A New Voyage round the World. In the course of my argument I 
shall mention one or two sources that have not previously been 
noticed. 

A New Voyage is the least ambitious and the least dramatic of 
all Defoe’s works of fiction. He makes no attempt to arouse our 
anxiety for the fate of these voyagers with their well-fitted ships, 
their “letters of marque,’ and their rich cargoes. What is more, 
there are hardly any interesting characters. The narrator is anony- 
mous and the book can hardly be said to have a hero. Yet—and this 
is remarkable—Defoe nowhere shows that lack of interest in his 
own story which betrays so much of his inferior writing as hack 
work. 

The clue to the book lies in the nature of Defoe’s intention. One 
of its most severe critics, Willard Hallam Bonner, has acknowl- 
edged that A New Voyage deals with a number of topics known 
to have been of intense interest to Defoe, while James Sutherland 
has pointed out that the book supports a plan which Defoe had al- 
ready proposed for the colonization of part of South America.’ 
Hints of Defoe’s underlying aim are not difficult to find. As we 


1Bonner, Captain William Dampier (Stanford, 1934). While the chapter on A New 
Voyage, “A Journalist Dreams; deals mainly with Defoe’s debts to Dampier, Bonner 
also lists the “sources” in Defoe’s own writings that lie behind the parts of A New 
Voyage relating to colonization in South America (pp. 144-147); Sutherland, Defoe 
(London, 1937), p. 240. 
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read the passage in which he recommends Patagonia as a suitable 
site for an English colony, for example, we notice that he is en- 
deavoring to win the reader’s sympathy for one of his favorite proj- 
ects. But it would be a mistake to think that this passage is unrelated 
to the story as a whole; on the contrary, it underlines the main 
theme of the book. The adventures, the accidents, and the colorful 
descriptions are merely the means by which Defoe hoped to achieve 
a definite end. A New Voyage is a roman a these designed to enlist 
the sympathy of its readers for a serious scheme of colonization and 
commerce. 

Throughout his life, colonization made a deep appeal to Defoe’s 
imagination. To him a colony was a symbol. It stood for his optimis- 
tic conception of human nature, representing his conception of the 
good life of unremitting and rewarding activity. It epitomized his 
ideal of human freedom, “Every Newgate wretch, every desperate 
forlorn creature,’ as he says of Virginia in Colonel Jacque, “the most 
despicable ruined man in the world, has here a fair opportunity 
put into his hands to begin the world again, and that upon a foot 
of certain gain and in a method exactly honest. . . ’* At the same time 
the founding of a colony was a commercial enterprise by which the 
English could rival the French and augment their own wealth and 
prestige. To support a colonial venture was to act in accordance 
with the belief that “the whole publick Welfare turns upon this one 
Glorious Article of Commerce?” The two main themes of A New 
Voyage are, therefore, themes that Defoe found particularly excit- 
ing. The idealism of the one and the practical nature of the other 
combine to inspire a book with a unified action and a coherent tone. 

Defoe had for a long time been suggesting that England should 
take an interest in South America. King William had approved of 
some of his projects but had died before anything could be done. 
Defoe continued to publish plans for colonial and commercial de- 
velopment in the South Seas, however, both in the Review and in 
such works as An Essay on the South-Sea Trade‘ and A General His- 


2E-d. George A. Aitken (London, 1895), I, 178. 

8Defoe’s Review ..., ed. Arthur Wellesley Secord (New York, 1938), IV, Bk. XI, 
596. All quotations are from this edition. 

*(London, 1712). In 1711 Defoe wrote a series of letters to the earl of Oxford on 


this subject. See Hist. MSS Comm., Report on the MSS of ... the Duke of Portland 
..., V (Norwich, 1899), 58-61. 
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tory of the Principal Discoveries and Improvements in Useful Arts 
(1726-1727). A New Voyage round the World must be considered 
in relation to the views expressed in these works on economic and 
political questions and on the potentialities of South America. A 
brief review of Defoe’s ideas on these subjects will show that the 
New Voyage is a fictitious experiment to “prove” the validity of his 
proposals for a colony on the east coast of South America. 

In the Review for Tuesday, August 7, 1711,° he devotes a page to 
the questions, “Whether is our Planting upon the South America 
worth our while? Whether we can obtain a Free Trade with the 
Spaniards or no?” and he argues: 


This Question, I presume, is necessary to be distinctly answer’d—Be- 
cause, as most People begin now to be convince’d, That a Free Trade with 
the Spaniards is not to be expected, so they would argue from thence, 
against the Undertaking in general, as aT hing good for nothing. 


To such I would Enquire, 1st. Are our Plantations in New-England, 
in New York, in Virginia, &c. of any Moment to us—from whence there 
is yet no Free Commerce with the Spaniards. 

No doubt but this will be answer’d Affirmatively, and I shall then 
Enquire. 

2. Are there not vast Tracts of Land in like Latitudes South as they 
are North, in America, where the Spaniards hardly meddle, and with 
this Addition, that besides the equal Fruitfulness of the Soil and Climate, 
they have the Advantage of a Quantity of Silver and Gold, to make an 
effectual Foundation of all manner of Commerce? 


3. Are not the Countries in these Latitudes, infinitely beyond the 
plantations of New England, Virginia, &c. in the Fruitfulness of the 
Soil, Kind of Production, and other Advantages? 


4. Will not a vast Variety of unforeseen Advantages in Trade, follow 
an English Settlement upon the East or West Shoars of South America, 
to the Consumption of our Manufactures, and the Enriching us by a 
Return of vast Wealth in Specie? 


5. And lastly, tho’ the Thing call’d a Free Trade with the Spaniards, 
in the Literal direct meaning of it, cannot be expected, yet will there 
not necessarily follow as much Trade with them as we shall care to drive, 
and to mutual Advantage, without any Detriment to the Trade former- 
ly carried on by Old Spain? 


Defoe “proves” the truth of these contentions by fitting out an 
imaginary expedition in charge of a dependable man with sound 


5VIII, Bk. XTX, 235. 
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commercial ideas. Having complained in An Essay on the South- 
Sea Trade that things would have been better managed had “the 
Subjects of this Project been Merchants, bred to Business, acquainted 
with Trade, and whose Business it is as well to understand as to seek 
out New Adventures” (p. 42), he puts in charge of his new voyage 
a man after his own heart, reasonable, restrained, courageous, far- 
seeing and resourceful, with rational and humane views on the 
handling of men. The orders given to this captain are those which 
Defoe would have loved to issue in reality; and the expense of any 
exploring which may be done is to be borne by a man “particularly 
addicted to what we call new discoveries, and it was indeed upon 
his genius to such things that the first thought of the voyage was 
founded:”* The expedition gives an opportunity for three things: 
trade, attacks on Spanish shipping and other forms of adventure, 
and—most important of all—the discovery of new trade routes and 
places suitable for English colonies. 

The voyage is scarcely begun when the ship touches land south 
of the Rio de la Plata, and we are presented with “An Observation 
concerning the Soil and Climate of the Continent of America, south 
of the River de la Plata, and how suitable to the genius, the constitu- 
tion, and the manner of living of Englishmen, and consequently of 
an English colony” (p. 14). This brief description i is little more than 
an account of the crops which this region will grow and of its lati- 
tude. Towards the end of the New Voyage, however, the captain 
decides to take advantage of his commission to explore and to pene- 
trate into the interior of the area. 

After many setbacks the expedition reaches the west coast of 
South America on its homeward voyage. At Baldivia the captain 
goes on shore with a Spanish gentleman whom he eventually per- 
suades to guide him through the Andes to a point where he can look 
out over the vast country on the other side. The observations then 
made bear out all that Defoe was in the habit of contending in his 
articles on planting in South America. He had assured the readers of 
the Review that it was absurd to think of the whole of South 
America as a Spanish colony and that there were vast tracts of it 
where an English colony would scarcely be noticed by the Spaniards. 


6A New Voyage, ed. Aitken (London, 1895), p. 6. All quotations are from this 
edition. 
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Accordingly the Spanish gentleman in the New Voyage frankly 
assures the English captain-adventurer that “ ‘it has always passed for 
a maxim in Europe, that no country which is not planted by any 
prince or people can be said to belong to them’ ”; and he goes on to 
point out magnanimously that the territory “from Buenos Ayres, 
in the Rio de la Plata . . . to the Fretum Magellanicum . . which 
comprehends a vast snelons of leagues, is called by us Comme Deserta, 
being unpossessed by Spain and disregarded of all our nation; neither 
is there one Spaniard in it. Nevertheless, you see how fruitful, how 
pleasant, and how agreeable a climate it is, how apt for planting and 
peopling it seems to be, and, above all, what a place of wealth here 
would be behind them, sufficient and more than enough both for 
them and us; for we should have no reason to offer them any disturb- 
ance, neither should we be in any condition to do it . .? ” (p. 271). 
Together with the information that there are very low Spaniards in 
the whole country, all this corroborates Defoe’s contentions in the 
Review. 

In the New Voyage Defoe also makes an opportunity for arguing 
that free trade with the Spaniards is not essential to the success of 
a colony in South America. He stresses the fertility of the land. “This 
is an excellent country for feeding and breeding of sheep and horses, 
the grass being short, but very sweet and good on the plains, and very 
long and rich near the fresh rivers . .” (p. 293). He also provides 
abundant evidence of the presence of gold in the area. The small 
expedition which crosses the Andes and comes overland to meet 
the ships that have gone round Cape Horn is distracted and divided 
by finding so much gold: “they had not long been here before they 
found the sands or shore infinitely rich in gold...” (p. 313). The 
Spanish gentleman in the New Voyage confesses that his countrymen 
are too lazy to search for gold at all assiduously: “‘the Spaniards, 
you see; says he, ‘are so few, and these few so indolent, so slothful, 
and so satisfied with the gold they get of the Chilians for things of 
small value in trade, that all this vast treasure lies unregarded by 
them:” (p. 269). The land party finds plenty of evidence that there 
is gold on the east side of the Andes, and rich deposits continue to 
be found in the rivers at a very great distance from the mountains. 

But it is the new colony’s chances of trade that Defoe particularly 
emphasizes, He was always excited by the idea of founding a colony 
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and by the notion of a number of families making a country for 
themselves out of the wilderness, When he dwells upon colonization, 
his prose tautens and the rhythm responds to his excitement: “many 
a time I wished heartily that all my rich cargo was safe at London; 
that my merchants were sharing the silver, and the gold, and the 
pearl among themselves; and that I was but safe on shore, with a 
thousand good families upon the south of Chili...’ (pp. 209-210). 
But while Defoe could enter into the spirit of the pioneer colonizer 
—for him a colony represented a man’s freedom to live with the best 
chance of happiness, without the impediments of the old world and 
with the positive advantages of a new country “capable of every- 
thing for the life of man that the heart could entertain a wish for” 
(p. 279)—he was no less keenly aware of the economic value of 
colonies to England herself: every colony provided a good customer 
for the manufactures of English craftsmen. An English settlement in 
these latitudes would also be a potential rival to the French mer- 
chants who had aroused strong English jealousy by the success of 
their trade with New Spain. In the Review for Tuesday, April 2, 
1706, Defoe bursts out: “I must further here examine, who Dis- 
courag’d early Proposals, for Attempts upon the Spanish West Indies; 
both Publick, when my Lord P—rough, had undertaken to go with 
our Fleet, and privately by such Undertakers, as with the Protection 
of the Government, would effectually have Supplanted the growing 
Trade of the French there; by which they bring immense Treasures 
Home to their own Ports by Trade, and to their Government by their 
Politicks, while we Patiently sit still and see our Commerce Ruin’d, 
and have no share in a Trade, which brings the French twenty for 
one” (III, Bk. VI, 158). The first few pages of the New Voyage 
express precisely this envy of “the merchants of St Malo, Rochelle, 
and other ports in France, some of whom we saw get immense 
estates in a few years, even to a million sterling a man. .?” (p. 4). 
Defoe knew very well that it was impossible for Britain to break 
in upon this profitable market on the terms that the French had en- 
joyed during the war. In 1711 he had made it the theme of a series 
of articles in the Review that a free trade with the Spaniards must 
not be expected: the British approach to the question of colonial and 
commercial development in the South Seas must at first be cautious. 
In the Review he had never stated positively how a trade with the 
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Spaniards in South America was to be carried on, merely reiterating 
that the colony must have economic help from home in its early 
stages and concentrate first on building a solid agricultural founda- 
tion. Opportunities for trade would naturally present themselves 
during the initial period of settling, and rich commercial dealings 
might well be the result. In the New Voyage Defoe sketches one 
way in which English trade with New Spain might be carried on. 
Baldivia is the first port on the west of South America at which the 
little English fleet calls. Here the crew put into action their plan of 
pretending to be French, and therefore in alliance with Spain, and 
Captain Merlotte (who is French) gets permission to replenish the 
ships with wood, water, and provisions. After several visits the Span- 
iards realize that these ships have very rich cargoes, and eventually 
they buy a great deal from them “underhand’ The same thing hap- 
pens at the Bay of the Conception, St. Jago, Coquimbo, Copiapo, and 
Porto Rica. At Lima it is more difficult; although the French flag pre- 
vents their being attacked, open trade is just as difficult at this port 
as it would have been for ships. known to be English. The captain is 
told that “there had been such a general complaint by the merchants 
from Carthagena, Porto Bello, and other places, of the great trade 
carried on here with French ships from Europe, to the destruction 
of the merchants, and to the ruin of the trade of the galleons, that the 
governor . . . of Peru had forbidden the French ships landing any 
goods” (p. 191). At the least sign of trading, soldiers would have 
been stationed on board. Nevertheless the English ships manage to 
drive an immense trade, the Spaniards coming on board at night, 
staying all day, and landing again with their purchases under the 
cover of darkness. “In a word, we came to a balance here, for we sold 
everything we had the least intention to part with” (p. 192). 
Throughout the New Voyage Defoe emphasizes that trade may al- 
ways be done, even where it would seem to be least encouraged, by 
depending on the common interests of merchants of all nations and 
by the irresistible attraction of buying cheap, even against the law. 
Numerous incidents bear out the captain’s assurance that if trade is 
denied by a government, “yet there would be room to find out a 
trade with the inhabitants . . ” (p. 20). “But let the English get a 
good Footing on the South-Sea Coast of America? Defoe had writ- 
ten in his Essay on the South-Sea Trade, “and let them and the Span- 
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iards alone for Trading with one another, let the King of Spain pre- 
vent it if he can” (p. 39). In the New Voyage the English and the 
Spaniards are “let alone for Trading” and amply justify Defoe’s 
faith. 

The success of the trade is largely due to the type of goods which 
the English ships have to sell. Here again Defoe is enlarging on a 
favorite theme: the advantage to English merchants of trading 
directly with the places where their goods are most in demand. In 
the Review he had demonstrated that English merchants lost money 
and saw the largest profits go to foreign traders because they did 
not sell direct to the country most in need of their merchandise. De- 
foe believed that direct trading with an enemy country was prefer- 
able to seeing some third power grow rich from the sale of goods 
originally bought from English merchants. In the Review of 1711 
he devoted several issues to a description of the kind of merchandise 
consumed by the Spanish settlements in South America, pointing 
out that England supplies them indirectly with “All the Various 
kinds of our Woollen Manufacture, particularly Bayes, Sayes, 
Broad-Cloath, Serges, and Perpets, to an inconceivable Quantity, 
with Calicoes and Silks from the East-Indies” (VIII, Bk. XTX, 171). 
In the issue for Tuesday, July 3, he mentioned that “The Spaniards 
in America have but two Trades with any Port of the World, this 
Trade of Old Spain excepted; and this is a Trade from Acapulco in 
the Empire of Mexico, to the East-Indies, to the Philippine Islands 
and Japan; this Trade is carried on chiefly by about four Ships, who 
set out from Acapulco Yearly, one every Year, and crossing those 
vast Seas which they call the Pacifick . .. come to the Philippines in 
the East-Indies to Japan, and so on to China; from hence they bring 
to Mexico a vast Treasure in Spices, Coffee, ‘Tea, Silks, Callicoes, 
and all kinds of East-India Goods . .”? (VIII, Bk. XIX, 175). In the 
New Voyage Defoe shows how profitable it could be for English 
merchants to do their own trading with South America and how, by 
sailing there by an unusual route, they might break in upon the trade 
formerly monopolized by the Acapulco trade ship. Following the 
example of the Spaniards, they sell European goods in the East Indies 
at an immense profit and load up with a cargo of Oriental produce 
and manufactures. Although they do not go on to China and Japan, 
they buy up a great deal from Chinese and Japanese ships and then 
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sail across the Pacific to receive the welcome usually accorded the 
Acapulco ship. 

Defoe must have known that the unusual route taken by his 
expedition would be an attraction to the reader and some justification 
for publishing yet another book about sailing round the world. But 
this particular course was not chosen out of mere whim and the 
desire to provide variety. It is in order to demonstrate his thesis about 
trade in the South Seas that Defoe sends his ships round the world 
by a new route; it is for this reason that they are blown off their 
course when they try to round the Horn and are compelled to go 
over to the Cape of Good Hope and so “round the world by a course 
never sailed before.’ South America is the goal of the voyage, and 
everything bears some relation to what Defoe has to say about that 
part of the world as a field for English colonial and commercial de- 
velopment. He, therefore, fills the space between his description of 
Patagonia at the beginning of the book and his exploration of it at 
the end with lessons on methods of trade, on sailing routes, and on 
cargoes and profits designed to arouse interest in trade with South 
America. Defoe touches on this at the beginning and keeps it steadily 
before us throughout, eventually completing the circle with a second 
recommendation of Patagonia for a colony. It is true that the voy- 
agers make feints of going off on other schemes, such as trying to 
discover a northwest passage; but we are never really in any doubt 
that the ships will return to South America, and the captain assures 
us that he will complete the observations he made at the beginning. 
In this way the reader’s attention is kept focused on South America, 
and particularly on that part of it which would give such excellent 
opportunities to English colonists. 

It is characteristic of Defoe that he also touches upon one or two 
other favorite topics. One which was particularly dear to him was 
the recruiting and treatment of English seamen. Various episodes in 
the New Voyage illustrate some of his views on this subject. He 
devoted part of a nuinber of issues of the Review of 1705 to the 
stupidity of “pressing” men into the navy. “Nor am I backward to 
say, it does not arise from any Necessity we have to use this Vio- 
lence, but that suitable Measures being taken, we are yet full enough 
of Men, to answer all our Publick Occasion and Service, and of such 
Men, as might upon Easie and Honourable Conditions, be brought 
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rather to seek the Service, than avoid it” (I, Bk. III, 410). The Eng- 
lish captain of the New Voyage acts in this spirit throughout. The 
moral of the story of the mutiny is that “men were always secured 
in their duty by a generous kindness, better than by the absolute 
dominion and severity . .?’ (p. 47). The captain deals with the muti- 
neers in accordance with this belief, and he is able to congratulate 
himself afterward that his “opinion was justified in all the measures 
[he] took with these men” Throughout the tale the captain’s be- 
havior is an exemplification of Defoe’s theories. 

Mr. Secord has admirably demonstrated the importance of study- 
ing the ways in which Defoe made use of his source material.’ This 
is not the least remarkable feature of the New Voyage. It is clear 
that Defoe’s long-standing interest in the geography of the South 
Seas made it possible for him to recall without effort details that he 
had found in many different books, and these details are so naturally 
worked into the fabric of A New Voyage that it is difficult to point 
to specific debts, Bonner has examined Defoe’s use of Dampier’s 
Voyages and has found only scattered borrowings—nothing like the 
dependence on Le Compte or Ides at the end of The Farther Adven- 
tures of Robinson Crusoe. Similarly, while we know that Defoe 
possessed Frezier’s A Voyage to the South-Sea’* it is very difficult to 
specify his debt to that work—perhaps he found in it hints for the 
incident of the convoy,’ the gallant rescue of the Irish Jesuit,’® and 
the whiteness of the inland lake in Patagonia.” It is well known that 
he had already made use of Herman Moll’s A System of Geography 
in other writings, and in A New Voyage one notices that the area 
recommended for an English colony is exactly Moll’s “Magellanica’’* 


*Studies in the Narrative Method of Defoe (Urbana, Ill., 1924), pp. 63 et seq. 


8A Voyage to the South-Sea ... by Monsieur Frezier, Engineer in Ordinary to the 
French King (London, 1717). 


9... we sailed from the Road of Hilo, in Company with a Spanish Ship, which had 
desired to be convoy’d by us, being apprehensive of the English Privateer? ibid., p. 179. 

10A sailor is left behind in Corregidor because the captain lacks the courage to de- 
mand his return to the ship, ibid., p. 281. 


11. , . we found the Sea very white . . . ? ibid., p. 8, 


12(London, 1701), Pr. II, p. 216. Moll does not describe this area but says of Tucu- 
man (farther north) : “It is a very Champain Country, abounding with Cotton, and ver- 
dant Pastures for Sheep. The Natives are said to be docible and averse to War, and their 
Riches consist in Cattel” Pr. II, p. 207. Cf. A New Voyage, p. 292: “We saw a noble 
champaign country...” 
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Similarly the names and positions of the places which the voyagers 
touch on as they sail along the coasts of South America almost al- 
ways tally with the information provided by Moll. But Defoe had 
consulted Moll for information about these places on many previous 
occasions, and it is by no means certain that he would have needed 
to turn to the book again. 

Although Defoe’s use of sources in A New Voyage is generally 
hard to trace, there is one part where we can see him turning to two 
books for particular information. For the land crossing of South 
America~—a passage which has not been examined before—Defoe 
drew on Lionel Wafer’s A New Voyage and Description of the 
Isthmus of America (London, 1699) and Alexandre Olivier Exque- 
melin’s The History of the Bucaniers of America." 

The events of the inland journey which remain most vividly in 
the mind of the reader are the sudden and terrifying floods, and the 
difficulty of sailing rafts and canoes on the lake and the rivers, Here 
is a relevant incident in Wafer: “The third Night we lodg’d on a 
small Hill, which by the next Morning was become an Island: For 
those great Rains had made such a Flood, that all the low Land about 


it was cover’d deep with Water” (p. 13). Wafer goes on to observe 
of the river: “we did not consider that the great Rains were the only 
cause of the sudden rising and falling of the River; but thought the 
Tide might contribute to it, and that we were not very far from 
the Sea?’** A little later there occurs the most vivid incident of all 
in Wafer’s account: 


we resolv’d upon making two Bark-logs, to float us down the River, 
which we unanimously concluded would bring us to the North Sea 
Coast .. 

By that time we had finished our Bark-logs it was Night, and we took 
up our Lodging on a small Hill, where we gathered about a Cart-load 
of Wood, and made a Fire, intending to set out with our Bark-logs the 
next Morning. But not long after Sun-set, it fell a Raining as if Heaven 
and Earth would meet . 

Thus it continued till 12 a Clock at Night; when to our great Terror, 
we could hear the Rivers roaring on both sides us; but ’twas so dark, that 


13(London, 1685), in two volumes containing four parts. Defoe owned all four parts. 
My references are to the sth ed. (London, 1771). 


14Page 14. Cf. A New Voyage, p. 314, where the sailors think there is a tide in the 
lake. 
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we could see nothing but the Fire we had made, except when a flash of 
Lightning came. Then we could see all over the Hill, and perceive the 
Water approaching us; which in less than half an hour carried away our 
aoe 

The first thing we did in the Morning was to look after our Bark-logs 
or Rafts, which we had left tied to a Tree, in order to prosecute our 
Voyage down the River; but coming to the Place where we left them, 
we found them sunk and full of Water, which had got into the hollow 
of the Bamboes.... 

The Neighbourhood of the Mountains, and steepness of the Descent, 
is the cause that the Rivers rise thus suddenly after these violent Rains; 
but for the same reason they as suddenly fall again. (pp. 17-18, 21, 22) 


Similarly in Exquemelin, the “bucaniers” twice cross South America, 
using the rivers and building canoes and floats of various kinds to 
carry themselves and their baggage. It is then fairly clear that Defoe’s 
land crossing owes its main incidents to Wafer and Exquemelin. His 
party makes floats which are lost because of floods on two occasions. 


But in the night the carpenters and their assistants, who had set up a little 
tent near the river-side, were alarmed with a great roaring noise (as 
they thought) in the river, though at a distance upwards; presently after 
they found the water begin to come into their tent, when running out, 
they found the river was swelling over its banks, and all the low grounds 
on both sides of them... . In aw ord, the water rose to such a height that 
it carried away their tent and every thing that was in it, and which was 
worse, their rafts (for they had almost finished four _ rafts) were 
all lifted off from the place where they were framed . . . and dashed all 
to pieces.... 

But the weather cleared up among the hills the next day, which 
heartened them up again; and as the flood rose so soon, so the current 
being furiously rapid, the waters ran off again < as easily as they came on, 
and in two days the water was all gone again. (pp. 309-310) 


Defoe’s travelers, like Wafer’s, are marooned on a hill by floods a 
second time. 


in a little while, looking behind them towards the shore where their com- 
rades were, they found the water began to spread over the flat ground 
again . 

T hey had not been many hours on shore before they found the wind 
began to rise, and the roaring which before they heard at a distance grow 
louder and nearer, till at length the floats were lifted up and driven on 
shore by the wind, which increased to a storm; and the water swelled 
and grew rough.... (p. 320) 
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Even the navigation of the lake is complicated by the sudden rising 
of its level (p. 314). On this lake Defoe’s sailors navigate their barges 
by means of long poles as the “bucaniers” do on one of the rivers 
they try to sail down.” It is probable that Defoe also took a hint 
for his sailors’ quarrel over the gold from the Bucaniers, in which 
some of the Englishmen, who have more booty than the rest, are 
murdered and robbed by their comrades.** The latter part of the 
overland journey in Defoe is very like some descriptions in the 
Bucaniers. Both expeditions build canoes, have great difficulty in 
navigating the rivers, and frequently run aground. 

But to these borrowed accounts of floods and the dangers of 
navigating the rivers Defoe has added three new elements: his sailors 
discover large numbers of cattle, rich deposits of gold, and stretches 
of highly promising territory. While he leans fairly heavily on Wafer 
and Exquemelin, in this part of the book, he is not dependent on 
them and remains firmly in charge of his narrative. The floods and 
accidents are introduced merely to hold the reader’s interest while 
Defoe makes his points. 

The presence of large numbers of cattle Defoe regarded as good 
evidence of the richness of the land. The Spanish gentleman had 
earlier assured the English captain that “‘the infinite, prodigious in- 
crease of the European black cattle, which were brought by the 
Spaniards to the Buenos Ayres, and let run loose, is a sufficient testi- 
mony of the fruitfulness and richness of the soil, their number being 
such that they kill above twenty thousand of them in a year for 
nothing but the hides’” . . . (p. 273). The land party is able to testi- 
fy to the presence of these cattle. Similarly, we hear that they shot 
deer and “a kind of hare as large as an English fox” (p. 330). 

It is because Defoe wished to emphasize his belief that there was 
gold in this area that he makes his travelers interrupt their journey 
by constant discoveries of gold. 

The land party also confirms Defoe’s belief that the interior of 
Patagonia was all that could be desired by English settlers. “This 
part of the country they were now in resembled, as they hinted, the 
county of Dorsetshire and the downs about Salisbury, only not lying 
so high from the surface of the water, and the soil being a good fruit- 


154 New Voyage, p. 315, and Exquemelin, II, 317. 
164 New Voyage, p. 328, and Exquemelin, II, 321. 
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ful dark mould. ... Here they found a greater quantity of deer than 
they had seen in all their journey. . . . It may be noted here, and it is 
very observable, that in all this j ‘ourney I do not learn that they saw 
either wolf or fox, bear or lion, or indeed any other ravenous crea- 
ture which they had the least reason to be shy or afraid of, or which 
indeed were frightful to the deer. .?’ (p. 336). When Defoe com- 
pares the new country to the eines about Salisbury, he is praising 
it in the very highest terms. A few months before, in the first vol- 
ume of the Tour Thro’ the Whole Island of Great Britain, he had 
devoted several enthusiastic sentences to Salisbury Plain: “there is a 
certain never failing assistance upon all these downs for telling a 
stranger his way, and that is the number of shepherds feeding, or 
keeping their vast flocks of sheep, which are every where in the way. 

. Nothing can be like it, the Arcadian plains of which we read so 
much pastoral trumpery in the poets, could be nothing to them:”! 

These additions to the incidents which Defoe found in Wafer and 
(to a lesser extent) in the Bucamiers are typical of the way in which 
he used source material throughout A New Voyage. He knew the 
value of the episode of the land crossing in a story which claims not 
to neglect “landings, diversions and accidents”: but he did not simply 
use it as padding. We are not allowed to forget that the crossing is 
made for a particular purpose: to investigate the nature of the inte- 
rior. We round the Horn with the ships and wait with them off the 
coast for the land party. Only when they have returned to the ship 
do we hear of their adventures on the way. Everything is subordi- 

nated to the theme of the book as a whole. It is illuminating to con- 
trast the discipline and economy shown throughout this episode 
with the way in which the crossing of Africa in Captain Singleton 
is drawn out to the fullest possible extent. Unlike Captain Singleton, 
A New Voyage progresses steadily toward a preconceived end. Defoe 
has a number of points that he wants to make; when he has made 
them as forcefully as he can, the book comes to an end. 


17Ed. G. D. H. Cole (London, 1928), I, 218. 





Notes and Documents 


Milton and Dryden on Rhyme 


UNDERSTAND fully Milton’s preface on rhyme to Paradise Lost, 
Tie seems to me that we must relate it to the contemporary ex- 
tended debate between Dryden and Sir Robert Howard, his brother- 
in-law, involving the comparative merits of blank verse and rhyme. 
Milton, as David Masson put it, “was no stranger to Dryden’s essay 
[‘Of Dramatic Poesy’] and its doctrine, or to the controversy be- 
tween Dryden and Howard” Perhaps excessively, he called Milton’s 
paragraph, “nothing else than Milton’s contribution to the contro- 
versy in his own interest:’* William Paton Ker reminded us: “The 
argument about thyme i is now the least important part of Dryden’s 
essay; at the same time it was more exciting, and led to more debate” 

The exchange between Dryden and Howard had begun in 1664. 
Howard, at least, could have brought his side of the debate to Milton 
directly. He was a _ pertiewter Acquaintance” and “a great Admirer 
of Milton to his dying day?’* Milton might well have followed the 
critical campaign closely, if with detachment, and perhaps even felt 
he had a personal stake in its outcome: if Dryden swayed public 
taste against blank verse, then the response to Paradise Lost might 
be excessively conditioned simply by its form. The asperity in 
Milton’s terse preface reads like plain annoyance at any such trivial 
basis for a response to the poem. As George Saintsbury said, “‘the 
insertion of the paragraph was an afterthought; and that Milton was 
not in the best of tempers at having to write it, is pretty evident.”* 


1The Life of Milton ..., V1 (London, 1880), 634. Masson conjectured: “Now, as 
Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic "Poesy and Milton’s Paradise Lost were almost dealsenomne 
publications . . . [1667-1668], it would be nothing remarkable, surely, had there been an 
exchange of presentation copies” (p. 632). 


2Essays of John Dryden (Oxford, 1900), I, xlix-l. 


8John Toland, “The Life of John Milton? in The Early Lives of Milton, ed. Helen 
Darbishire (London, 1932), p. 186. 


4A History of English Prosody, Il (London, 1908), 236. The preface was not origi- 
nally appended to the poem, being added to the fifth binding of the first edition. See 
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The publisher pressed Milton for the statement in the hope that an 
explanation of the lack of rhyme would satisfy dubious readers.’ 

We may suppose that Milton was acquainted in general with the 
current critical notions concerning rhyme.° But certainly the most 
important and most widely known declarations on the subject in 
the several years preceding the publication of Paradise Lost were 

made by Dryden and Howard. Milton’s paragraph reveals thematic 
and verbal links principally with Dryden’s “An Essay of Dramatic 
Poesy” but also, in less striking fashion, with the prefaces to How- 
ard’s Four New Plays (1665) and The Great Favourite (1668), 
and with the prefaces to Dryden’s Rival Ladies (1664), Annus mi- 
rabilis (1667), and The Indian Emperor (1668). The preface to The 





Masson, VI, 625 and 634; also John Milton’s Complete Poetical Works, Reproduced in 
Photographic Facsimile, ed. Harris F. Fletcher, Il (Urbana, Ill., 1945), 177. Saintsbury 
lingered over the strange tone and contents of Milton’s paragraph and hazarded an ex- 
planation. He expressed dismay that Milton “who thirty years earlier had issued, and 
who eight years later than that had reissued, work by far the larger part of which had 
been in rhyme . . . now affected contempt and disgust at the very idea of rhyming” (II, 
236). Saintsbury believed that Milton was reacting against the “‘vulgar amorists, the 
‘vain and amatorious’” contemporary poets who were writing in rhyme (II, 237). But 
on the basis of such reasoning, Milton might have abandoned blank verse as well. 


5“THE PRINTER TO THE READER. Courteous Reader, There was no Argu- 
ment at first intended to the Book, but for the satisfaction of many that have desired 
it, | have procured it, and withal a reason of that which stumbled many others, why the 
Poem Rimes not” John Milton Complete Poems and Major Prose, ed. Merritt Y. 
Hughes (New York, 1957), p. 210. 


®See Masson, VI, 625. In 1664 and 1665 Sorbiére and Sprat, representing the French 
and English points of view respectively, engaged in a debate on the merits of rhyme. In 
this particular exchange, as George Williamson summarized it, “The English . . . are 
open to attack because they are nonconformists to European dramatic standards . ; 
which required rhyme. “The Occasion of An Essay of Dramatic Poesy, Modern Phi- 
lology, XLIV (1946), 3. It is not inconceivable that the grounds of the attack on the 
English—nonconformism to European, specifically French, standards—would have been 
a challenge to Milton and provoked him to defend blank verse on patriotic grounds. 
And it is true, as Williamson says, “When we come to Dryden, it must be said at once 
that by defending rhyme he appeared to belong to the French party ..? (p. 6). But as 
Williamson is quick to point out, Dryden as Neander constantly argued for the supe- 
riority of the English over the French. See “Essay? in Essays, ed. Ker, I, 67-79. Milton, 
if he knew of the Sorbiére-Sprat debate at all, would not have felt that Dryden was 
championing rhyme for the same reasons as Sorbiére. Actually the Sorbi¢re-Sprat skir- 
mish was quite minor, general, and abstract, and while it may well have been the imme- 
diate occasion for the “Essay; there is no reason to suppose that Milton knew of it. See 
also Frank L. Huntley, “On Dryden’s Essay of Dramatic Poesy? University of Michi- 
gan Contributions in Modern Philology, No. 16 ({ Ann Arbor], 1951), pp. 51-56, for a 
neat summary of Dryden’s arguments on rhyme, which emphasizes how different they 
are from those of Sorbiére and Sprat. 
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Indian Emperor, of course, is more commonly known as “A Defence 
of ‘An Essay of Dramatic Poesy’ ”” 

In his statement on rhyme, Milton takes up the main points made 
by Dryden and Howard in their extended discussion. The issues 
may be summarized as follows, moving from the theoretical ques- 
tions of the need for rhyme and in what sort of poem to the more 
particular ones of w hich poets use rhyme, why, and with what 
effect: 


. Does rhyme have any “inherent” ornamental value? Does 
tie me in and of itself enhance the quality of a poem? 
2. Is rhyme appropriate at all in long and serious works? Is it 
suitable to record the mundane? 
3. Who uses rhyme? W hy? 
4. Is rhyme a needless restriction on the “freedom” of the poet? 
I take these up in order. 


1. Milton opened his declaration with a sweeping dismissal of rhyme 
as a “necessary Adjunct or true Ornament of Poem or good Verse:’ 
Milton would seem to have taken issue here with Howard’s assertion 
that “A Poem, being a premeditated form of Thoughts upon design’d 
Occasions, ought not to be unfurnish’d of any harmony in Words 
or Sound...” (“Preface to Four New Plays? p. 101). More specifi- 
cally, however, it countered Dryden’s argument that rhyme in 
regulating the “fancy; could indeed “make that which is ordinary 
in itself pass for excellent with less examination” (“Epistle Dedica- 
tory of the Rival Ladies? p. 8).* Dryden’s formulation that rhyme 
might hide what is “ordinary; even make it “pass for excellent? 
would have been especially offensive to Milton. One suggestion is 
that excellent poetry without rhyme could, as a result of its lack, 
pass for ordinary. 


The page references for quotations from Dryden are to Essays, ed. Ker, I. For How- 
ard, the page references are to Critical Essays of the Seventeenth Century, ed. Joel 
Spingarn, IT (Oxford, 1908). All quotations from Milton’s preface are from the Hughes 
edition, p. 210. 


8The context of Dryden’s remarks seemed to aim directly at a poem like Paradise 
Lost.“*The great easiness of blank verse; Dryden declared just a sentence or two before, 
“renders the poet too luxuriant; he is tempted to say many things, which might better 
be omitted, or at least shut up in fewer words...’ (“Epistle Dedicatory of the Rival 
Ladies} p. 8). 
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Just as Dryden found in rhyme itself, irrespective of sense, a 
decorative value, Milton rejected rhyme as “a thing of itself, to all 
judicious ears, trivial and of no true musical delight.’ Dryden was 
casual, perhaps even frivolous, in declaring about rhyme that he 
was “satisfied if it cause delight; for delight is the chief, if not the 
only, end of poesy . .?” (“Defence;’ p. 113). Milton derided the in- 
congruity of embellishing the ordinary with rhyme. He rejected 
the use of rhyme “to set off wretched matter?” Howard was more 
specific: “Nor is great Thoughts more adorned by Verse than Verse 
unbeautifi’d by mean ones; so that Verse seems not only unfit in 
the best use of it, but much more in the worse, when a Servant is 
call’d or a Door bid to be shut in Rhime” (“Preface to Four New 
Plays p. 102).° 

Milton insisted that true musical delight in poetry depends on 
“apt Numbers, fit quantity of Syllables . . . not in the jingling sound 
of like endings, a fault avoided by the learned Ancients both in 
Poetry and all good Oratory” This directly controverted Dryden’s 
comments on the practise of “the learned Ancients.’ “Now measure 
alone, in any modern language,’ he wrote, “does not constitute verse; 
those of the Ancients in Greek and Latin consisted in quantity of 
words, and a determinate number of feet” (“Essay;’ p. 96). He went 
on to speak of the “new way” in poetry which “consisted in measure 
or number of feet, and rhyme; the sweetness of rhyme, and observa- 
tion of accent, supplying the place of quantity in words. .’’ (“Essay;’ 
p. 97). 

It is plain that while Dryden insisted that rhyme is intrinsically 
“delightful” and is the legitimate modern counterpart of classical 
prosodic devices, Milton believed that it was neither. 


2. Milton rejected the need for rhyme “in longer Works especially:’ 
Now one of the major issues between Dryden and Howard was 
whether rhyme might not be more suitable for one kind of work than 
for another. In the “Essay? Dryden cornered his brother-in-law into 
conceding that rhyme is appropriate to epic poesy: “‘ryme}” he 
remarked, “ ‘which you acknowledge to be proper to epic posey. .?” 
(“Essay; p. 100). In the “Defence;’ Dryden pressed his argument. 


®*F or Dryden’s extended response to Howard on this point, see “Defence? pp. 116-117. 
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“T still shall think I have gained my point, if I can prove that rhyme 
is best, or most natural for a serious subject” (“Defence p. 113). 

The question of rhyme in long and serious works was a crucial 
one to Dryden, for he attempted to work out an answer in practice, 
in his rhymed adaptation of Paradise Lost, He conceded defeat with 
two large gestures, by his generous acknowledgment of the superi- 
ority of Milton’s epic to The State of Innocence," and by his use of 
blank verse in All for Love, which was both a long and a serious 
work. 


3. In discussing the use of rhyme, Dryden offered a little history. 


But when, by the inundation of the Goths and Vandals into Italy, new 
languages were brought in, and barbarously —— with the Latin, of 
which the Italian, Spanish, French, and ours. . . are dialects, a new way of 
poesy was practised; new, I say, in those countries, for in all probability 
it was that of the conquerors in their own nations. This new way con- 
sisted in measure or number of feet, and rhyme; the sweetness of rhyme, 
and observation of accent, supplying the place of quantity in words, 
which could neither exactly be observed by those Barbarians, who knew 
not the rules of it, neither was it suitable to their tongues, as it had been to 
the Greek and Latin. (“Essay;’ pp. 96, 97) 


Milton would seem to have accepted this account quite as given, 
for he also described rhyme as “but the Invention of a barbarous 
Age’ Of course “barbarous” was a favorite epithet of Milton’s, but 
in this context “barbarous” ironically echoes Dryden. Like Dryden, 
Milton seems to have used the adjective descriptively rather than 
with simple pejorative intent, although with the object of demeaning. 

Milton similarly appears to echo Dryden’s wording in his qualifi- 
cation of the latter’s citation of continental writers who used rhyme. 
“All the Spanish and Italian tragedies | have yet seen, are writ in 


10“T cannot, without injury to the deceased author of ‘Paradise Lost} but acknowl- 
edge, that this poem [ The State of Innocence] has received its entire foundation, part of 
the design, and many of the ornaments, from him. What I have borrowed will be so 
easily discerned from my mean productions, that I shall not need to point the reader to 
the places: And truly I should be sorry, for my own sake, that any one should take the 
pains to compare them together; the original being undoubtedly one of the greatest, 
most noble, and most sublime poems which either this age or nation has produced’ 
Dyden wrote this in the preface to The State of Innocence in 1677, in The Works of 
Jobn Dryden, ed. Sir Walter Scott and Saintsbury, V (Edinburgh, 1883), 111-112. 
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rhyme; Dryden declared. (“Epistle Dedicatory of the Rival 
Ladies” p. 6; he added the French in the “Essay, p. 98). Milton, while 
not taking issue with Dryden’s assertion, pointed out that “both 
Italian and Spanish Poets of prime note have rejected Rime?’ 

Milton could not deny the fact that, after all, respectable “mod- 
ern” poets did use rhyme; he acknowledged that rhyme had been 
“grac’t indeed since by the use of some famous modern Poets.’ The 
modernity of rhyme was a point made several times bv Dryden. 
“ “Our age is arrived to a perfection in it. .:” he declared in the “Es- 
say” (p. 99). He also argued that “heroic rhyme is nearest Nature, as 
being the noblest kind of modern verse” (“Essay;’ p. 101; see also 
“Defence;’ p. 115). Milton undoubtedly had in mind Ariosto and 
Spenser, but he may have been thinking of Dryden also as a “famous 
modern poet:’ Contrary to the usual opinion, Milton probably re- 
spected Dryden.” 

Milton’s explanation for the use of rhyme by respectable modern 
poets is that they were “carried away by Custom” This was exactly 
the explanation Howard offered for his own use of rhyme. “Since it 
was the fashion?’ he wrote, “I was resolv’d, as in all indifferent things, 
not to appear singular,—the danger of the vanity being greater than 


the error; and therefore I follow’d it [rhyme] as a Fashion, though 
very far off” (“Preface to Four New Plays? p. 103). The notion 
that rhyme was a fad like a style in clothes which one affects (per- 
haps like the “tags” on clothes themselves), sometimes in spite of 
one’s better sense, appeared also in Marvell’s prefatory couplets to 
Paradise Lost, in which there is the famous direct reference to Dry- 
den himself. Edward Phillips forgave Dryden his couplets by simi- 


iad 
. 


larly assigning them to conformity. if he have indulg’d a little 
too much to the French way of seine] Rime...? he wrote, “I am 
apt to impute it rather to his complying with the modyfied and gal- 
lantish humour of the time, then to his own well examined judg- 
ment:’? Needless to say, Dryden himself never looked on rhyme as 
the result of a weakness of character."® 


11See my “Dryden’s ‘Memorable Visit’ to Milton? Huntington Library Quarterly, 
XVIII (1955), 99-108, for a discussion of Milton’s attitude toward Dryden. 


12T heatrum poetarum ... (London, 1675), [Pt. II], p. 108. 


18See my “Dryden’s Reported Reaction to Paradise Lost? Notes and Queries, NS., 
V (1958), 14-16. 
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4. But the important question, finally, with Milton was not so 
much who used rhyme, or even why, but to what effect. Milton 
asserted that poets use rhyme “much to thir own vexation, hin- 
drance, and constraint.’ Dryden, in considering the question of the 
‘naturalness” of rhyme, suggested that those who say that rhyme 
is not natural do so “when the poet either makes a vicious choice of 
words, or places them, for rhyme sake, so unnaturally as no man 
would in ordinary speaking . . ?’ (“Epistle Dedicatory of the Rival 
Ladies, p. 7). Dryden was clearly aware of the constraint inherent 
in rhyme. 

Both poets, then, agreed on the inhibiting character of rhyme. 
“The learned languages’ Dryden declared, “have certainly a great 
advantage of us, in not being tied to the slavery of any rhyme” 
(Preface to Annus mirabilis, p. 12). Milton climaxed his little ora- 
tion by inveighing against the slavery of rhyme. He called for “an- 
cient liberty recover’d to Heroic Poem from the troublesome and 
modern bondage of Riming” 

Milton devoted little time to writing literary criticism. With the 
exception of the prefaces to Paradise Lost and Samson A gonistes 
and a few incidental statements in his prose, he wrote nothing on any 
of the large critical problems that so deeply concerned some of his 
contemporaries, He spent his creative energies on poetry and ap- 
plied his critical and analytical faculties to politics, theology, and 
scholarship. It is all the more remarkable, then, that the paragraph 
on the verse of Paradise Lost should so comprehensively embody the 
issues in the Dryden-Howard exchange. ‘Milton stepped into the 
brawl impatiently; there is no fuss about his manner and not much 
grace or patience either; the issues are simple enough to state and 
dispose of quickly. His attention in the paragraph is directed toward 
the immediate problem raised by Dryden and Howard with particu- 
lar reference to Paradise Lost: What is the proper form for epic 
poetry in our time? Milton deals with the question summarily, often 
in the phraseology and the formulations used by Dryden and his 
brother-in-law. There is not a waste word or idea in Milton’s para- 
graph, and almost every phrase is the distillation of lengthy matter 
in Dryden and Howard." 


14The fact that Milton would have had to listen to the “Essay” may also help account 
for the summary nature of his comments on rhyme. The tendency in an aural reading is 
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5 


Dryden, of course, critic and poet that he was, would have re- 
acted to more than Milton’s preface. He would have read the poem, 
the “proof” of the argument, that followed. Dryden did read the 
poem, we know, and was so affected by it mn he set off one day to 
ask Milton for permission to “tag”’ its lines." 


Morris FREEDMAN 





to hear and retain major points, to let details and illustrations slip away. Certainly Mil- 
ton could not himself have underlined, or otherwise mechanically noted, specific pas- 
sages he wanted to refute. 

19See my “Dryden's Reported Reaction to Paradise Lost? also my “Dryden’s ‘Memo- 
rable Visit’ to Milton” 





Dryden’s Absalom and Achitophel and 
Swift’s Political Tracts, 1710-1714 


A rHouGH the influence of John Dryden, both as a prose stylist and 
as a poet, upon Jonathan Swift has been treated frequently in 
Swift scholarship, in recent years only Kathleen Williams’ has em- 
phasized the ideological aspect of the two men’s literary relation- 
ship. In this connection, it is interesting to note how Swift, in the 
political tracts he wrote between 1710 and 1714 on behalf of the 
Harley-St. John ministry, presents the basic political drama of 
Queen Anne’s reign in terms similar to those of Dryden’s Absalom 
and Achitophel. Though elements matching those of the Dryden 
poem may be found in nearly all of Swift’s Tory pamphlets, the 
parallel is particularly ev ident in Swift’s most ambitious tract, the 
History of the Four Last Years of the Queen. 

King David, as Dryden portrays him at the opening of Absalom 
and Achitophel, is possessed of almost every desirable royal quality 
except one—decisiveness. He is a benevolent king, one who is lenient 
and normally disinclined toward exercising his full authority. But 
David’s lack of self-assertiveness, though it is a private virtue, comes 
close to being a public disaster; for it is the king’s function to wield 
power, and failure to do so gives occasion and hope to those who 
wish to usurp royal authority. The rebellious Achitophel himself 
recognizes this fact, and he tells Absalom: 


Not that your Father’s Mildness I contemn; 
But manly Force becomes the Diadem. 
"Tis true, he grants the People all they crave; 
And more perhaps than Subjects ought to have: 
For Lavish grants suppose a Monarch tame, 
And more his Goodness than his Wit proclaim. 
But when shoud People strive their Bonds to break, 
If not when Kings are Negligent or Weak? 
(lines 381-388)? 


1Kathleen Williams, Jonathan Swift and the Age of Compromise (Lawrence, Kansas, 
1958). 


2All Absalom and Achitophel line references are taken from The Poems of Jobn Dry- 
den, ed. James Kinsley, I (Oxford, 1958), 215-243. 
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The character of Queen Anne, as it emerges in the Four Last Years, 
is much like David’s. She, too, is a paragon in everything except her 
reluctance to use her royal power. Even before his Tory career, 
Swift had detected and, by implication, had mildly admonished this 
quality in the queen. In the Project for the Advancement of Religion 
Swift, after copious praise of the queen, goes on to remark: “How 
would it brighten Her Character to the present and after Ages, if 
she would exert Her utmost Authority to instil [sic] some Share of 
those Virtues into Her People, which they are too degenerate to learn 
only from Her Example’’* In the same way, throughout his 17 10-1714 
tracts written for public consumption Swift is obliged to be circum- 
spect, and so he merely suggests that Anne’s indecisiveness, like 
David’s, is due to an excess of modesty and amiability. In the Journal 
to Stella, however, and in the later retrospective tracts not written for 
immediate publication, Swift makes it clear that his private opinion of 
the queen’s irresolution was less charitable. In Some Free Thoughts, 
for example, he speaks of “the uncertain timorous Nature of the 
Queen?’ and in An Enquiry into the Behaviour of the Queen’s Last 
Ministry he argues that Anne’s “dubious Management” and fond- 
ness for “moderating Schemes” were the original causes of the Tory 
downfall.‘ 

In Dryden’s poem, the major beneficiary of David’s good-natured 
leniency is Absalom, whose faults the king “coud not, or... woud 
not see” (line 36). The analogous situation in Swift is that between 
the queen and her erstwhile favorite, the duke of Marlborough, 
though Swift’s attitude, under the circumstances, is far less indulgent 
than Dryden’s toward Absalom. Marlborough and Absalom are both 
military heroes—of Absalom, e.g., we are told: “Early in Foreign 
fields he won Renown, / With Kings and States ally’d to Israe?’ s 
Crown” (lines 23-24)—and each is much favored by his kindly mon- 
arch. The results in both cases are the same: ingratitude and, eventu- 
ally, treasonous designs upon the throne. The suggestion that Marl- 
borough wished to usurp the crown originated with Swift, and the 
inclusion of this startling charge in the Four Last Years was one of 
the factors which led to the delay in that work’s publication. 

8T he Prose Works of Jonathan Swift, ed. Herbert J. Davis (Oxford, 1937), II, 62. All 
Swift references are to this edition. 

4Ibid., VIII, 82, 152, 160. 
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There is no individual parallel in Swift’s tracts for Achitophel, 
though it could be argued that the members of the Whig junto play 
this role collectively. These, resolved like Achitophel “to Ruine or to 
Rule the State” (line 174), choose as their major weapon a protracted 
and costly war. Achitophel’s scheme for dethroning David is pre- 
cisely the sort Swift ascribes to the Whig lords and their “Stock- 
Jobber” friends: Achitophel says he will plunge David “. . . deep in 
some Expensive War;/ Which when his Treasure can no more Sup- 
ply,/ He must, with the Remains of Kingship, buy” (lines 394-396). 
In Swift, as in Dryden, the “rebellion” is pictured as attracting a 
group of malcontents, with a range that includes almost every major 
form of religious and social extremism. In either case, the one atti- 
tude which unites the motley insurgents is their dissatisfaction with 
the distribution of power in a society that recognizes the monarch’s 
authority as ultimate this side of heaven. In seeking to alter the estab- 
lished patterns of society, Swift’s “embittered Faction” either for- 
gets or chooses to ignore the fact that “all great Changes have the 

same Effect upon Commonwealths that Thunder hath upon Liquors; 
making the Dregs fly up to the Top’* From the same philosophical 
basis Dryden cautions the Jebusites that: “All other Errors but dis- 


turb a State;/ But Innovation is the Blow of Fate” (lines 799-800). 

Queen Anne is not without her friends and wise counselors, the 
equivalents of men like Dryden’s Zadoc, Harley and St. John apprise 
the queen of the dangers of the situation; just as Zadoc and his friends 
are described as warning David: 


. as their Duty bound, 
They shew’d the King the danger of the Wound: 
That no Concessions from the Throne woud please, 
But Lenitives fomented the Disease. 


(lines 923-926) 


The dramatic climax of the Four Last Years comes near the end, when 
the queen finally orders the duke of Ormonde to engage in no fur- 
ther battles while peace negotiations continue.° Before this point, the 
queen’s patience and leniency have been stressed, but with this action 
she becomes firm and dominant. In terms of Dryden’s poem, this 


5Tbid., III, 65. 
STbid., VII, 125. 
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situation is analogous to David’s final thundering speech, in which 
he reasserts his royal authority. “”Tis time I shew I am not good by 
Force,’ says David, and “by Heav’n inspir’d? he declares his inten- 
tions to crush the rebellion; “For Lawfull Pow’r is still Superiour 
found,/ When long driven back, at length it stands the ground” 
(lines 1024-1025). Since Absalom and Achitophel and the Four Last 
Years were both written during the course of the power struggles 
they describe, neither Dryden nor Swift could offer his readers a 
final resolution of the conflict. Dryden ends his poem with David’s 
speech, leaving behind the implication that the moral action of the 
story, at any rate, has been resolved by the king’s triumphant reas- 
sertion of his royal authority. Swift, though he had the chance to 
extend his work later, preferred to retain his history’s original stop- 
ping point, and so he, too, finishes on a triumphant note. Thus, the 
misnamed History of the Four Last Years of the Queen does not 
carry the narrative up to the queen’s death and the consequent 
ascendancy of the Whigs; instead, it ends upon the signing of the 
Peace of Utrecht—with the queen again “firm” and “steady” and the 
disrupters of society foiled by her resolution. 

Swift was doubtless familiar with his cousin’s poem, but in point- 
ing out the above parallels I do not mean to suggest that the two 
works are closely allied or that Swift necessarily had Dryden’s poem 
in mind. The Four Last Years of the Queen and Absalom and Achi- 
tophel display some interesting analogies, but inevitably, there are 
many more differences between them than resemblances, The real 
nature of their kinship is that of theme and essential dramatic situ- 
ation. Both works are variations upon the same fundamental political 
morality play, in which an indulgent monarch, at first reluctant to 
exercise his rightful authority, is challenged by a royal favorite who 
has become a would-be usurper; there ensues a conspiracy against 
the throne by those who presume to positions beyond their normal 
places in the social pyramid; and finally, proper order is restored by 
an assertion of power from the throne. In the late seventeenth and 
early eighteenth centuries, with Cromwell’s commonwealth and 
Monmouth’s rebellion fresh in mind, the basic situation portrayed 
in these two works was one central to contemporary experience; and 
it functioned, accordingly, as a sort of archetypal social crisis of 


the age. Ricuarp I, Cook 





Colonel Jack’s “Thieving Roguing” Trade to 
Mexico and Defoe’s Attack on 


Economic Individualism 


HE FINAL episode of Colonel Jack, which concerns the hero’s 
erin to become wealthy through engaging in the forbidden 
trade with Mexico, is one of the best illustrations of Daniel Defoe’s 
theory of commercial morality and an excellent example of his use 
of economic ideas in his fiction, It also has a particular contemporary 
significance that has not hitherto been noted. During the years be- 
fore the publication of Defoe’s novel in 1722, Spanish privateers, 
often acting in collusion with the Spanish governors of the West 
Indies, increased their depredations against English shipping, some- 
times taking ships engaged in smuggling goods between Jamaica 
and Mexico, but also attacking innocent merchants. In 1720, after 
some flagrant violations, the governor of Jamaica, Sir Nicholas 
Lawes, sent letters to the alcalde of Trinidad in Cuba demanding 
the return of all Englishmen, negroes, and property taken during 
the recent war. The alcalde returned an insulting answer claiming 
that all the captured men were trading illegally with Spanish colonies. 
Lawes then threatened reprisals. Shortly thereafter a Spanish guarda 
costa was captured, and forty-three members of the crew were 
hanged as pirates." 

It might be expected from these events that Defoe’s audience 
would have enjoyed an episode concerning an innocent Virginia 
merchant who succeeded in tricking the Spanish authorities. At the 
time Jack is blown into Cuban waters by a storm he is a prosperous 
plantation owner engaging in the customary trade between the 
British West Indian colonies and Virginia. Jack is careful to point 
out that his ship never touches the territory of the king of Spain 
and that his arrest is against the law of nations, but this does not 
prevent the alcalde from impounding his ship; indeed, Jack begins 
to fear that he will be sent to work in the mines as a prisoner. By 


1Cf. Defoe, A General History of The Pyrates (London, 1726), I, 38-44; and John 
Oldmixon, The British Empire in America . . . (London, 1741), Il, 357-366. 
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playing on the hypocrisy of the judge and governor, however, he 
succeeds in sending his sloop away to Virginia for a ransom, with 
orders to bring back a cargo of European goods. After dispensing 
suitable bribes to the Corregidor and governor, and with the aid of 
the governor’s son, Jack sells his cargo at an enormous profit to the 
Cuban merchants. He then obtains permission from the governor to 
use his sloop for transporting these merchants with their cargo to 
their customers in Mexico. Thus Jack has his rev enge on the Span- 
iards. He transforms his humiliating imprisonment into an economic 
triumph, leaving Havana a far richer man than when he came. 

But Jack is not satisfied with his revenge, for the sight of the 
profits to be made in Mexico excites his greed. “I had a great Mind 
to be acquainted with those Merchants on the Terra Firma, who 
were the last Customers; he remarks, “for it presently occurr’d to 
me, that I could easily go with a sloop from Virginia, and taking a 
Cargo directed on Purpose from England, of about 5 or 6oool. I 
might easily make four of one. . . ?* Colonel Jack’s admiration for 
this illicit trade was not shared by Defoe, who regarded it as a good 
example of how economic individualism could be harmful to the 
public welfare. Usually conducted by the merchants of Jamaica, 


this trade was never stamped out in spite of repeated protests from 
Spain. It was so firmly established that the Jamaicans were fre- 
quently outraged when the Spanish captured one of their ships. 
Defoe, on the contrary, argued that the Jamaicans deserved to be 
punished and that the crews of any ships they might fit out for 
reprisals against the Spanish colonies “ought to be hang’d as much 
as thé Pyrates of Madagascar, or as much as Captain Kid, and his 


993 


Crew deserved it? 

Defoe’s chief objection to this trade was that it destroyed the nor- 
mal circulation of goods and money between England and Spain. 
As early as 1698 he argued that the traditional routing of English 
goods to Cadiz, where they were often handled by English mer- 
chants, was far better than the clandestine trade of the Jamaicans, 
since a commerce “carried on by Stealth could be neither very 
durable, nor very considerable, and therefore could never amount 


*The History of Colonel Jack ... , Shakespeare Head Ed. (Oxford, 1927), II, 130. 
Defoe gave a detailed account of this trade in his Mercator, No. 169, June 19, 1714. 


3Mercator, No. 172, June 29, 1714. 
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to an Equivalent to the Loss of that great Branch of our Trade from 
England to Cadiz’* Defoe had been personally concerned in this 
trade, and it is not surprising that he should have thought all those 
who interfered with the established channel of this commerce were 
“a Crew of Peace-Breakers, Thieves and Pyratical Traders (for 
there are Pyracies in Trade) and deserve the Gallows”® He attacked 
the Jamaican trader in the same manner as he attacked the peddler— 
as a disruptive force in trade, bringing change without improve- 
ment and enriching himself at the expense of the public good. “It 
is a Trade; wrote Defoe in 1728, near the end of his life, “which 
however gainful it may be to particular Men, whether, Dutch or 
English, is not advantageous to them as Nations, seeing it is no In- 
crease of their Commerce in general, but only an Anticipation of 
one part of it. 

At the point in his career that Jack decides to join the “Trade 
Thives” of Jamaica by embarking on the “Thieving Roguing” trade 
to Mexico, he is already affluent." He owns his own sloop, planta- 
tions, warehouses, and, in a country in which tobacco was the gen- 
eral medium of exchange, he has little difficulty in raising the money 
necessary for ransoming himself and his crew from the Spaniards. 
Jack describes himself as “a great Man, a Magistrate, a Governor, 
or Master of three Plantations, and . . . three or four Hundred Serv- 
ants... ?”* There is no necessity for him to add to his wealth. But 
like so many Englishmen of 1722, the era of the South Sea Bubble 
and wild financial speculation, he is carried away from the path of 
mercantile morality by what he considers a golden opportunity to 


4T he Interests of the Several Princes and States of Europe Consider’d ... (London, 
1698), pp. 26-27. 
5Mercator, No. 174, July 3, 1714. 


6Atlas Maritimus & Commercialis . . . (London, 1728), p. 305. In another work of 
1728, Defoe explained this point more thoroughly: “Thus sending our English Manu- 
factures to Jamaica, to be sold there by the Sloop-Trade; that is, by clandestine Com- 
merce with the Spanish Smugglers, or to the Spaniards of Cartagena, and the Coast of 
Caracas, is no new Consumption, tho’ it be a new Market; because it is only selling to 
the same People, who would otherwise call for the same Manufacture, and other 
Goods from Old Spain, and they from England; so that it is as Water issuing out of 
the same Fountain, and running into the same Gulph or Pond, only by new Channels” 
A Plan of the English Commerce, Shakespeare Head Ed. (Oxford, 1927), p. 244. 


*Mercator, No. 171, June 26, 1714. 
8Colonel Jack, Il, 102. 
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make a fortune. He learns that because the galleons from Spain have 
been delayed the Mexican merchants are anxious to have more goods 
and are willing to pay a high price for them. Loading his sloop 
with tobacco, rum, and a large supply of money, Jack sails to New 
York and Boston to purchase a cargo. This time he arms his sloop 
and fights off the Spanish ships that attempt to capture him. His 
trade with the merchants of Mexico is even a greater success than 
he had expected, but in violating the rules of mercantile morality, 
he has committed a far worse crime than any of his petty thefts as 
a hungry young pickpocket on the streets of London. 

Jack earns a clear profit of twenty-five thousand pounds, a sum 
that Defoe considered more than enough for the prosperous busi- 
nessman to retire on. “What Temptation but that . . . of meer 
Avarice?’ asked Defoe in his The Compleat English Tradesman, can 
make a businessman continue his pursuit of wealth after he has 
twenty thousand pounds and can live on the interest.° With his 
newly earned money and the profit from his plantations, Jack could 
live luxuriously in England. But he allows his avarice to carry him 
beyond the point of sensible trading: 


Now was my Time to have sat still contented with what I had got, if 
it was in the Power of Man to know when his good Fortune was at the 
highest, and more, my prudent Wife gave it as her Opinion, that I should 
sit down satisfy’d, and push the Affair no farther, and earnestly per- 
swaded me to do so; but I that had a Door open, as I thought, to im- 
mense Treasure, that had found the Way to have a Stream of the Golden 
Rivers of Mexico flow into my Plantation of Virginia, and saw no 
Hazards, more then what was common to all such Things in the Prose- 
cution; I say to me, these Things look’d with another Face, and I 
dream’d of nothing but Millions, and Hundred of Thousands. . . .'° 


Jack embarks on a voyage as “contrary to all moderate Measures” 
as the South Sea Bubble and, from Defoe’s standpoint, just as im- 
moral."* From the outset he has ill success. His sloop is rifled of 
provisions by pirates, and Jack has to return for more. In the Gulf 
of Mexico, Jack and his men are followed by two Spanish frigates, 
who eventually force the ship carrying most of the cargo to run 


®(London, 1727), Il, 166. 
10Colonel Jack, Il, 138-139. 
11[bid., II, 139. 
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aground,” Jack, however, has succeeded in landing himself and 
some of his goods near Vera Cruz. Here he is well entertained by 
a Spanish merchant and manages to sell the remains of his cargo 
at some profit. 

During this brief exile from his plantation, Jack has time to re- 
pent his wicked life (after “the Benefit of a violent Fit of Gout’) 
and write his memoirs. He is, as he notes, “still very rich, all Things 
consider’d,’ but his dream of becoming a millionaire by means of 
this clandestine trade vanishes.’* Eventually, he embarks on a gal- 
leon for Cadiz and then travels to England, where, cured of his 
cupidity, he sends for his wife and settles down to a comfortable, 
retired life. 

“The Policy of Trade, and the true Method to preserve it in 
Health,’ wrote Defoe, “is to . . . preserve every Ballance, and pre- 
vent the Labour or Produce of one Part interfering with another— 
.... But when you clash in your Labour, and fall into one anothers 
Business, you grow Thieves and Pirates in Trade . . . and joyn in 
crushing your general Interest:’* Jack’s avarice leads him to commit a 
breach of trade morality. He follows the road of economic indi- 
vidualism, destroying the established “Circulation of Trade” to bene- 
fit himself at the expense of the public good. In taking his first com- 
mercial revenge on the Spanish, Jack acts with some justice, for he 
was an innocent victim of their attacks on English shipping. But 
in his dealings with Mexico, he becomes both a “Trade Thief” and 
what Defoe called a “Tyrant Tradesman; a man who pursues im- 
moderate wealth through speculative schemes.’* Thus Defoe pun- 
ishes his hero with the collapse of his dream of wealth and with exile 
and gout. Admittedly this punishment is mild. Jack’s sin was, after 
all, the sin of his era, and his failure merely leads him back to the 
traditional mercantile ideals of moderation and retirement and an 
awareness of the futility of trying to make too much money. 


MAXIMILLIAN E. Novak 


12See Mercurius politicus (June 1720), p. 12, where Defoe reported Spanish plans 
to combat the Jamaican traders by patrolling the coast with frigates. 


13Colonel Jack, Il, 147. 


14Defoe’s Review ...,ed. Arthur Wellesley Secord (New York, 1938), VI, Bk. XTV, 
184. 


15Compleat English Tradesman, Il, 157. 








Acquisitions 


April 1—June 30, 1961 


ENGLIsH LITERATURE AND History 


Manuale ad Usum Insignis Ecclesie Sarisburiensis. Rothomagi 
[Rouen], 1554. STC 16155. A Catholic manual printed abroad for 
English use. Part of the marriage service is printed in English rather 
than in Latin. 


Urricu Zwincut. A Short Pathwaye to the Ryghte and True Under- 
standing of the Holye and Sacred Scriptures. Worcester, 1550. STC 
26141. The Dyson Perrins copy. Only three other complete copies 
are listed in the Short-Title Catalogue. 


Francisco Lopez p—E Gomara. The Pleasant Historie of the Con- 
quest of the West India, Now Called New Spaine. London, 1596. 
STC 16808. The second edition of this work, of which the Library 
already has the first. 


Marcus Juntanus Justinus. The Abridgement of the Historyes of 
Trogus Pompeius. London, 1578. STC 24292. The Library now has 
copies of all three editions of this work listed in the Short-Title 
Catalogue. 


Jean Carvin. Institucion de la Religion Christiana. {London}, 1597. 
STC 4426. The first Spanish edition of Calvin’s Institutes now joins 
the recently acquired first edition of Calvin’s great work on the 
Library’s shelves. 


Tuomas Wricut. A Treatise Shewing the Possibilitie, and Con- 
veniencie of the Reall Presence of Our Saviour in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment. Antwerp, 1596. STC 24249. This work, which bears an Ant- 
werp imprint, was actually secretly printed in England. 


Histoire des Larrons, or the History of Theeves. London, 1638. 
Variant issue of STC 13523. 
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DanteL Le Cuierc. The History of Physick, or, an Account of the 
Rise and Progress of the Art, London, 1699. Wing L811. The history 
of medicine from earliest times to Hippocrates. 


Tuomas Wits. Dr. Willis’s Practice of Physick. London, 1681. 
Wing W2853a. The first collected edition in English of Dr. Willis’ 
important medical writings. 


VincENzO ScamMozzi. The Mirror of Architecture: or the Ground- 
Rules of the Art of Building. London, 1687. Wing S811. The third 
English edition; no copy listed in America. 


Horace Wa.pote. Catalogue of the Royal and Noble Authors of 
England. London, 1759. Enlarged and extended to four volumes 
with the insertion of many fine engraved and mezzotint portraits of 
the authors mentioned. 


Aset Boyer. The Draughts of the Most Remarkable Fortified 
Towns of Europe. London, 1701. The work contains forty-four full- 
page copper plates of such well-known towns as Ostend, Dunkirk, 
Liege, Calais, Brest, and Cologne. 


Erasmus Darwin. The Temple of Nature; or, the Origin of So- 
ciety. London, 1803. Full-page plates by Fuseli. John Drinkwater’s 
copy with his bookplate and autograph. 


Tue British StaGe AND Literary CaBinet, London, 1817-1822. 
6 volumes. A complete set of this English theatrical journal with 
colored plates by George and Robert Cruikshank. 


CONTINENTAL LITERATURE AND HIstToryY 


Anpbrea Patiapio. Quattro Libri Dell Architettura. Venice, 1570. 


The rare first edition with many beautiful double- and full-page 
woodcuts. 


Desiverius Erasmus. Epistolarum Opus. Basel, 1558. An early edi- 
tion of Erasmus’ letters handsomely printed by Froben. 
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ANNIBALE Caro, De le Lettere Familiari. Venice, 1574-1575. 2 vol- 
umes. These letters of the Italian poet, Caro, were considered models 


of what this type of writing should be. They were published post- 
humously. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE AND History 


EBERHARD Happe.,. Thesaurus Exoticorum oder eine mit auslaendi- 
schen Raritaeten und Geschichten wobhlversehene Schatzkammer. 
Hamburg, 1688. Contains a considerable section on America, includ- 
ing California. 


Prayers for Shabbath, Rosh-Hashanah, and Kippur. . .. New York, 


1765-1766. The first Jewish prayer book printed in America. The 
gift of Felix Juda. 


Francisco Garcia Dirco, Carta Pastoral. Mégico [Mexico City], 
1840. The first bishop of California’s letter to the California mission- 
aries, deploring the poor state of the California missions. 


Tue Hate-Norcross AND SAVAGE Mining Companies’ Papers. 
Between twelve and fifteen thousand manuscript records of these 
two famous Virginia City, Nevada, mining companies. The papers 
cover the general period from 1862 to 1904, with the bulk pertain- 
ing to the 1870’s and 1880's. 


ANTHONY HAMILton CorrEsPONDENCE. Forty-eight letters written 
by Anthony Hamilton, a Virginia City mining engineer, between 
1874 and 1888. The letters concern business and social life in the 
city and surrounding area. 


Bittincron C. Wurrine Papers. A group of autograph letters from 
Whiting, detailing his trip across the plains to California in 1849 and 
his later life in San Francisco down to 1870. 


Frank S. Douiey Papers. Dr. Frank Dolley collected a mass of in- 
formation dealing with steamboat navigation on the lower Colorado 
River. Included here are his typed notes, original and copy photo- 
graphs, and one lot of autograph letters written by Ellen Hayes 
Robinson, wife of David C. Robinson, steamboat owner and pilot 
on the Colorado River in the 1870’s. 
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James Tuomson. The Seasons. London, 1797. A very handsome 
edition, printed by Thomas Bensley with plates engraved by Fran- 
cesco Bartolozzi and P W. Tomkins after paintings by William Ham- 
ilton. The work was one of the “parlor table” books of the late 
eighteenth century. 


LAWRENCE JOHNSON AND Company. [Specimens of printing types]. 
(Philadelphia, 1859]. This copy lacks the title page, but from in- 
ternal evidence it appears to be the specimen book of 1859. A valu- 
able record of mid-nineteenth-century American types. 


Jacques GAMELIN. Nouveau Recueil d’Ostéologie et de Myologie 
dessiné @ apres Nature. Toulouse, 1779. A scientific treatise on anat- 
omy, remarkable for the artistic spirit of its splendid illustrations, 
which are both technical and freely pictorial. The gift of Mrs. 
Edward W. Bodman. 


War and Peace. One pair of stipple engravings printed in color after 
paintings by Henry Singleton. 


REMBRANDT VAN Run. Etched portrait of Jan Six. The gift of Mrs. 
Edward W. Bodman. 


SAMUEL AND NATHANIEL Buck. Perspective Views of the Remains 
of the Most Remarkable Castles and Religious Houses in England 
and Wales. |n.p., 1711-1751]. Four volumes, with 421 copper plates. 
A beautiful record of England’s past glories. 


Carey S. Biss 


Art GALLERY 
July 1960—June 1961 


PAINTINGS 


Joun ConsraB_e (1776-1837). Portrait of the Artist’s Sisters, Anne 
and Mary Constable. A highly important and well-known example 
of Constable’s work as a portraitist. This phase of the artist’s career 
has been attracting increased attention in recent years. Although 
Constable’s work as a landscapist is well represented i in oils, draw- 
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ings, and water colors in the Huntington Art Gallery, this is the 
first portrait by him to enter the collection. 


RicHarp Cosway (1742-1821). Miss Margaret Cocks, signed and 
dated 1787. The lady was the daughter of J. Cocks and niece of 
Charles Cocks, first Baron Somers; she married Joseph Smith of 
Shortgrove, Essex. The portrait is an example of Cosway’s com- 
paratively little-known work in oils, and a welcome supplement to 
the gallery’s extensive collection of Cosway’s miniatures and pencil 
drawings. Gift of Mr. and Mrs. Clifford E. Clinton. 


Georce Moranp (1763-1804). The Farmyard, signed and dated 
1792. An important, exhibition-size Morland in unusually fine con- 
dition. 


Warer Coors 


James Ho tanp (1800-1870). The Dogana, Venice, signed and 
dated 1864. An important exhibition water color that rounds out the 
gallery’s fine collection of the work of this mid-nineteenth-century 
landscapist. 


Joun SMart (1741-1811). Master Robert Woolf, grandson of the 
artist; signed and dated July 16, 1796. A splendid miniature by one 
of the greatest English masters of this art. The Huntington Art Gal- 
lery also owns fine miniatures by Smart of the boy’s sisters and 
father. 


R.R.W. 
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BarBaRA K1eEFER LEWALSKI 
Assistant Professor of English 
Brown University 


Georce McFappen 
Associate Professor of English 
Temple University 


Rosert D. Horn 
Professor of English 
University of Oregon 


GeorGE P MayHEw 
Associate Professor of English 
California Institute of Technology 


Jane H. Jack 
St. Hilda’s College, Oxford 


Morris FREEDMAN 
Associate Professor of English 
University of New Mexico 


Ricuarp I, Cook 
Instructor in English 
Rutgers University 


MAXIMILLIAN E. Novak 
Instructor in English 
University of Michigan 





HUNTINGTON LIBRARY PUBLICATIONS 


ANNOUNCES 


William Andrew Spalding, Los Angeles Newspaperman: An Auto- 
biographical Account, ed. Robert V. Hine. 
Reporter, business manager, editor—Spalding worked in various 
capacities for the Los Angeles Herald, Evening Express, and Times 
from 1874 to 1900. His impressions of people, politics, land and 
business speculations, and the growth of new communities pro- 


vide a vivid personal narrative of the Los Angeles area of the last 
quarter of the nineteenth century. 


156 pp., illus., index. 


PUBLICATIONS IN PRESS 


Peter Oliver’s Origin & Progress of the American Rebellion: A Tory 
View, ed. Douglass Adair and John A. Schutz. 
An impassioned statement by a distinguished Tory leader of the 


Loyalist attitude toward the revolutionary movement in Massa- 
chusetts Bay, with “portraits” of leading figures. 


180 pp., index. $5.00 


Thirty Explosive Years in Los Angeles County, by John Anson Ford. 
Ford grappled with the problems produced by Los Angeles 


County’s population explosion during his 24 years as one of the 
five members of the Board of Supervisors. 


248 pp., 16 illus., index. 
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